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AN ANALYSIS OF THREE LEVELS OF RESPONSE: AN APPROACH 
TO SOME RELATIONSHIPS AMONG DIMENSIONS OF 
PERSONALITY* 


I 


EpcaR F. BoRGATTA 
Harvard University 


INTRODUCTION 


Sociology deals with the study of societal behavior. A society, in the 
inclusive sense, may be defined as an aggregate of persons living in a social 
system, possessing a given culture, and living under certain environmental 
conditions. The generalized frame of reference in sociology is in the study 
of the social system as a plan or a potoential plan of action. 

The data of the sociologist are high complex, and he is faced with 
myriad problems of conceptualization. In the societal context persons may 
be considered as “belonging together” on many different bases of classifi- 
cation, and each aggregate has apparent certain unique characteristics and 
a certain degree of unity. These aggregates fall into defined categories of 
groups, crowds, classes and castes, great associations, etc. The major focus 
of sociologists is in the description of the relationships between these units in 
a society, how they develop, and how they cohere into the greater unity 
called society. 

The approach of the sociologist to his subject matter is structural even 
though the objective may be to achieve dynamic analysis! In the descrip- 
tion of society as process, the sociologist has first, his structural concepts, 
and second, his allusions to the matter of operation of the whole, the re- 
lationship of the parts. The most crucial problem is in dealing with what 
may be termed “levels of behavior”. Not only must the sociologist keep in 
mind that persons who are members of a defined aggregate are also mem- 
bers of many others, but membership in one aggregate may mean ipso facto 
membership in more inclusively defined aggregates. Thus, there is a prob- 





* Ph.D. thesis in the Department of Sociology, N. Y. U. Special thanks are due 
to Dr. Wellman J. Warmer and Dr. J. L. Moreno for their interest and encouragement, 
to Dr. Henry J. Meyer and Dr. Ashley Weeks for reading the original manuscript and 
offering valuable criticism. 

1 Parsons, Talcott, “The Present Position and Prospects of Systematic Theory in 
Sociology,” in Twentieth Century Sociology, edited by G. Gurvitch and W. E. Moore, 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1945. 
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lem in the definition of norms of expected behavior in terms of the exact 
reference. One may speak of a generalized norm which may extend to the 
whole of the society, but then he must consider immediately that the norm 
has given qualifications and more specific definitions in the sub-sections 
of which a society is composed. It is immediately apparent that there is 
a lack of clarity in the definition of the important variables which would 
be necessary for a dynamic analysis, and description in minutia may be a 
considerable virtue in sociology at present. 

The sociologist, thus, is limited in his approach by the difficulties en- 
countered in the conceptualization of the subject matter. However, equally 
iinportant is the limitation that the sociologist places on himself when he 
reifies his concepts. Discreteness of concepts such as person, group, and 
society are rampant, and naive conceptions of emergence of levels are com- 
mon stock to the trade. 

The subject matter of sociology is the unity of persons. At bottom, 
however, it is the person as a part of the unity who responds. The person 
is a member of as many aggregates as are defined to include him, and in 
each aggregate he occupies a given status, each status having certain ex- 
pectations of behavior on the part of the person and of the co-members. 
The study of personality, thus, underlies a systematic approach in sociology. 

Theories of personality and the definitions upon which they are based 
have varied greatly.2 It has been pointed out more than once that defini- 
tion of personality vary with the operations and need of the researcher.* 
Many theories and definitions have been discarded or superseded by others 
which have been judged adequate, and today a variety of definitions remain 
which are useful in their own contexts. 

Modern systematic approaches in social psychology have tended toward 
such orientations as those of Mead and Moreno.‘ The definition of person- 
ality resulting from these orientations is twofold. Personality refers to: 

(1) the tendency of the (human) organism to respond in a given 
way in a given situation, and 





2 For one classification of definitions of personality see: Allport, Gordon W., 
Personality, A Psychological Interpretation, Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1937. 

3 For a recent statement of this point see: Kluckhohn, Clyde, and Henry A. 
Murray, editors, Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture, Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1948. (The two chapters written by the editors.) 

4 Mead, George H., Mind, Self and Society, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1934. Moreno, 
J. L., Application of the Group Method to Classification, Beacon House, New York, 
1932. Newcomb, Theodore, Social Psychology, Dryden Press, New York, 1950. 
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(2) the organization of such tendencies. 

Such a definition of personality includes in the broad cenception the con- 
sideration of the organism in its developmental life history and at the same 
time makes explicit the importance of the situational determinants of be- 
havior. 

It is not assumed that the above definition has reached any state of 
finality, since it is obvious that there is a direct interdependence between 
theory (in which the definition serves as the primary frame of reference) 
and research.® The theoretical formulations indicate the needed research, 
and in the same way, research results indicate the need for modification or 
reformulation of theory. On the basis of such a definition, systematic ap- 
proaches to social psychology are formulated. In reading the various social 
psychology texts it becomes apparent that the theoretical aspects, including 
the definition of personality, generally have broader scope than the per- 
tinent research. It does not need to be pointed out that intuition plays an 
important part in the theoretical formulations. Many of the researches 
previously considered important are falling by the wayside, and again, 
theory is constantly being revised. The fact of the matter is, however, that 
many of the researches still reported do not focus on the theory or attempt 
to test it. 

A major problem area which has been neglected arises from a lack 
of clear conceptualization, and further, from the acceptance of premises 
intuitively without sufficient investigation. The general area is the con- 
sideration of “expected behavior” as compared with “actual behavior.” One 
of the many facets of this general area has received attention by sociologists 
in their considerations of ‘ideal’ culture and “real” culture, “ideal” role 
and “real” role, and related concepts. The point is that norms exist which 
indicate what persons should do, but at the same time people may not be 
conforming to the norms of expectation. This paper deals with another 
aspect of the general area, specifically, with the relationship of reports of 
how a person says he would act and how he actually acts. The behavior 
dealt with, however, is not all inclusive. In terms of reports of how a person 
says he would act, only the cases of future and past conditionals contrary to 
fact are considered. An example would be the response to a question such 
as the following: “What would you do if you found that your child had 
stolen money from one of his friends?” Writers have often assumed identity 





5 For a discussion of this point see: Merton, Robert K., Social Theory and Social 
Structure, The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1949. (Chapters II and III.) 
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between the content of responses to this type of question with actual be- 
havior. 

The concept focus action is here introduced to identify the reference 
point of the consideration. As the term implies, the focus action is the action 
emergent in the situation upon which we are focusing our attention. By 
this definition, the content of a person’s statement about how he would 
act in a given situation is mot a focus action. 

In respect to the distinction between how a person says he would act 
and how he actually acts, we may postulate the following tentative ranking, 


1. The focus action—level of reality. (John hits a person. ) 


n, The hypothetical enactment—tole playing. (John shows how he would 
act in the situation defined for 1.) 


no The hypothetical telling—interview response, conversation communi- 
cation. (John tells how he would act in the situation defined for 1.) 


n3; The hypothetical writing—questionnaire response, written communi- 
cation. (John writes how he would act in the situation defined for 1.) 


nx 


It is important to clarify the ranking. Focus action is the polar posi- 
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tion, and the other levels chosen are considered as arbitrary points in a 
continuum. The dots represent distance which is not known, and the 
ranking is tentative for a number of reasons. At present there is no knowl- 
edge that the telling is closer to the focus action than is the writing, and no 
special significance is attached to the relative positions of writing and telling. 
However, it is one of the hypotheses tested in this research that enactment 
is closer to focus action than is writing, and thus it is schematically placed 
closest to focus action. 

There is the possibility of ranking in any of the other dimensions of 
the general area. One of particular importance to persons interested in 
projective approaches would be a ranking dealing with re-enactment, re- 
telling, and re-writing. Such a ranking as this might be incorporated as 
subsidiary to the ranking considered in this paper, or might be treated 
parallel to it. 

For any given case, it is possible that the focus action and the content 
at the other three levels will be identical. At the same time, no one is 
naive enough to believe that this is always the case. Rather, a different 
viewpoint is frequently verbalized. This is done in lay conversation in terms 
of such comments as: “If ‘A’ were so, he says he would do ‘B’—at least 
that’s what he says.” 

In the focus action the person responds to the situation in which he is 
found. He may or may not be aware of the forces which enter into the 
particular response. That is to say, as a person he is subject to norms of 
the many aggregates in which he is socially defined as a member or defines 
himself as a member. He responds in terms of his experience in the life 
process, his internalization of the norms, whatever they may be, and he may 
or may not be aware of which internalized norms are presently directing 
his behavior, what the reference points of his behavior are at the moment. 
In the ranking, the further one is from the focus action, the greater the 
possibility for him to search out the motives that would be involved in the 
situation, to identify the statuses he occupies, and to consider the norms of 
expected behavior impinging upon the situation. We may consider this 
a distinction in terms of theoretical formulation which is relevant to the in- 
terpretation of the experimental findings. Focus action is individuated be- 
havior at the extreme, and polarity away from this in terms of consideration 
of norms of expected behavior which impinge upon the situation may be 
considered as institutional behavior. Institutional behavior and individuated 
behavior are not mutually exclusive in their components, and the case in 
which the individuated behavior is institutional behavior is not excluded. 
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Anecdotally we may demonstrate the distinction. Johnny Jones is speaking 
before a school assembly. Parents and teachers are present. He is giving 
an address, and the point he is making is one on honesty. The keynote is that 
one who cheats cheats himself as well as his friends and all other persons. In 
answer to a question he replies he would not cheat under any circumstances, 
In the classroom situation, however, Johnny is taking an examination. His 
position as first in the class is threatened. He cheats. In the first case there 
is the definite consideration of the norms of expected behavior which are 
defined by the referent groups. In the second case, the norms present are 
those internalized by Johnny, and as he responds he may or may not be 
aware of the norms to which he responds. He may not have the time to 
reflect in terms of “ideal” behavior, and even if he does, there are additional 
norms which may enter his consideration, norms which conflict with those 
indicated as important in the definition of his statement before the assembly. 
In any event, there is a time limitation on Johnny when he is called upon 
to respond to the situation in which he cheats, while in the first situation 
he has prepared the statement, has reflected on the norms of expected be- 
havior. 
HyportHEsIs 


The main hypothesis which comes under consideration in this thesis 
is as follows: There are differences among (1) reports by subjects on 
questionnaires as to how they would behave, (2) role playing of how they 
would behave, and (3) their actual behavior. In terms of the ranking: There 
are differences among focus actions and the content of responses in n, and ng. 

A sample of subjects and a sample of situations were used in this study. 
Theoretically, since the focus of this study has been indicated to be on re- 
sponses, one subject could have been a sufficient sample if there were sui- 
ficient scores. Since the possibility enters that with individual differences 
among subjects an idiosyncratic case might be chosen, the use of a sample 
of subjects was indicated. This permits further interpretation and the 
possibility of suggestive hypotheses as an additional resultant from the re- 
search. Again, it might be argued that a single focus action with the re- 
lated n; and ng responses might be sufficient for the study. In such a case, 
however, the specifications of the situation would have to be perfect, and 
unless temporal and other controls were perfect, it would be difficult to 
estimate the effect of one test upon the next. Further, there is the possibility 
of situations which would bring about unique results. 

The reasoning behind the use of a number of situations is evident if 
one reflects on the definition of personality indicated earlier. It is necessary 
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not only to deal with the tendency of response in a given situation, but also 
the organization, or at least the pattern of tendencies. 

In the present research the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study 
is used for the ng (writing) situations. The test consists of 24 cartoon-like 
pictures. In each picture there are two persons in depicted situations. The 
person on the left has spoken certain words which are printed in a balloon; 
the subject is asked to record his very first response in the space provided 
for the person on the right side of the picture. The situations are partially 
ambiguous and allow the subject to “define the situation.” The statement 
of directions is for a third person (“imagine what the other person in the 
picture would answer . . .”) and thus may serve to detach a person from 
certain inhibitions he might otherwise display. At the same time, such 
a direction may well call forth the “proper’’ or “ideal” response in terms of 
some reference group. The subject may answer in terms of what his mother, 
father, or friend might answer. The subject may answer in terms of the 
clever answer he can relate to his friends. Thus, it is an assumption in this 
thesis that the responses to the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study are 
to be perceived in terms of norms of expected behavior in respect to situ- 
ationally defined reference groups. That different subjects may respond 
in respect to differently defined reference groups is not important to the 
thesis of this research on the assumption that norms of expected behavior 
converge with the inclusiveness of the reference groups. 

The situations of the Rosenzweig P-F Study were taken to provide the 
n, (role playing) situations as well as the ng situations. While the stage of 
testing involving the writing was carried out in the class rooms, the stage 
of testing involving the n,; situations was carried out in individual testing 
under controlled conditions. The major difference may be identified as the 
difference between being asked to write responses and being asked to act 
out (role playing)? the part of the person in the depicted situations. An ad- 
ditional difference is, of course, that in the role playing the subject is asked 
to respond for himself directly. A major problem arises in using the same 
situations for ng and n;. Even though a lapse of at least two months oc- 
curred between one stage of testing and the other, the possibility of memory 
factors entering as contamination exists. This, however, would bias the 
research only in the event that significant differences do not occur in the 
statistical comparisons. If significant differences occur, they are probably 





1 Rosenzweig P-F Study. Copyright, 1948, by Saul Rosenzweig. 
2 Moreno, J. L., The Theatre of Spontaneity, (transl. from the German Das 
Stegreiftheater, 1923) Beacon House, New York, 1945. 
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favored in that they occurred in spite of the memory factors which would 
tend to produce similarity or identity of response. It is possible, on the 
other hand, that memory factors introduce other types of biases. 


The procedure for testing for ny responses was standardized and im- 
bedded into a sequence of events which would occupy approximately one 
half hour of test time. The sequence of events was used to provide the 
items which we consider as focus actions. Thus, the items of testing for n, 
and ng are comparable except for the limitations indicated, while the items 
used to provide the focus action responses are completely different. This, 
however, does not in any sense mean that the responses in the three levels 
are not comparable. Rosenzweig describes the situations in his test as mildly 
frustrating. This may or may not be the proper descriptive term. In any 
event, any situation in which the person is found is one that requires some 
form of reorganization for response. If the person is not aware that the 
intended stimulus is present, this may be scored as a response or absence 
of response. If the person responds in some way to the stimulus, the change 
or lack of change may be scored as a response in a given category. If the 
language of frustration theory needs to be introduced, it may be stated that 
every situation in which a person is found is potentially frustrating. It is on 
this basis that comparisons among nj, n3 and focus actions are carried out. 
A second and important problem presents itself in a research of this design. 
The behavior of persons and even of groups is predictable within certain 
limits. One has contact with many persons and groups, and is able to com- 
municate and live with them because he anticipates their actions within 
certain limits. This is because he has partial knowledge of persons in the 
culture generally, sometimes specifically, and he may be sufficiently aware 
of the situations involved. Thus, it may be expected that a certain stereo- 
typy of answers will occur in given situations when persons come from a 
relatively homogeneous social unit. It is easily possible, therefore, that in 
comparing different sets of situations significant differences will occur on the 
basis of selection. If a random selection of “situations” could be used, and 
the samples were sufficiently large, this difficulty could be overcome. But in 
this, “random selection of situations” is a rather meaningless concept. This 
difficulty may be by-passed in another way. If the differences which occur 
were because of errors in the selection of situations, and no differences really 
existed among n;, nz and focus actions, then the relative positions of in- 
dividuals should remain constant. That is, even though significant differ- 
ences could be demonstrated in the mean scores for the sample, no differences 
could be acceptable to the hypothesis unless they were accompanied by a 
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lack of correlation between a subject’s position in one test and another (if 
the condition of comparability of situations is not fulfilled). The approach, 
thus, in testing the stated hypothesis is to seek significant differences be- 
tween the average profiles of the sample of subjects in one test and the other, 
and then to note the correlation of one test with the other (for the scoring 
categories). 

One more problem must be mentioned. The scoring of the test is on 
an eleven factor basis, yielding profiles for subjects rather than single unit 
scores. Comparisons may be made for both the single scoring category or 
the profile. It may be judged that if a significant difference is established 
for a single category, and the difference is not likely to be accounted for on 
a chance basis among the eleven differences, then a significant difference 
is also established for the profile. Additional comment on the treatment is 
made in the actual consideration of the data. 

Subsidiary hypotheses are dealt with in this thesis. Here they are 
merely mentioned in passing, and are considered in detail in the treatment 
of the data. 

The second hypothesis is as follows: Role playing by subjects more 
closely approximates actual behavior than do written reports as to how 
they would behave. In terms of the ranking: The content of responses in 
n; is closer to focus actions than is the content of responses in ng. This 
hypothesis is tested in two ways. First, if the hypothesis is correct, then 
the average scores of subjects in the various scoring categories for the n; 
situations should be closer to average scores for the focus actions or occur 
between the average scores for the focus actions and the ng situations. A 
second test of the hypothesis is by use of a generalized distance statistic for 
each subject. This statistic is explained in the treatment of the data. 

The third hypothesis to be tested may be stated as follows: The 
greater the ability of the respondent to identify with the context of situations 
in n; and ng (as measured by reports of difficulties in the testing and ad- 
herence to direction), the smaller the differences between the scores of the 
subject in the level under consideration and focus actions. One example of 
the hypothesis is: The person who adheres to the directions of the Rosen- 
zweig P-F Study and answers with his very first response will approximate 
his actual behavior more closely than will a person who does not adhere 
to the directions. 
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SAMPLING AND APPLICATION OF TESTS 


Since the research was conducted in two stages, it was necessary to set | 
up a procedure of sampling which would permit a sufficiently large number | 


treatment. 


The first stage of the research involved the application of the Rosen- 
zweig Picture-Frustration Study to 159 students. The Rosenzweig P-F 
Study has specific instructions printed on the cover page. They are as 
follows: 


“In each of the pictures in this leaflet two people are shown talking 
to each other. The words said by one person are always given. Imagine 
what the other person in the picture would answer and write in the 
blank box the very first reply that comes into your mind. Work as 
fast as you can.’ 


Instructors were given specific instructions for the administering of 
the test in their class rooms. They were asked to read the instructions to 
the class, and then to ask the class to reread the instructions. They were 
also asked to point out the two page questionnaire appended to the Rosen- 
zweig P-F Study and to indicate that not only should the leaflet be completed, 
but that all questions in the questionnaire must be answered. Specific di- 
rections were given in case of questions from the subjects. If the subject 

- inquired whether all cartoons were to be filled out, the response was to be 
that a blank balloon was left for each situation, etc. It was specifically 
directed that questions should be answered only for the persons making the 
inquiry, and not for the entire class room. The researcher was not identi- 
fied during this stage of the testing. 

The incentive provided for participation included two items. The 
value to the students in participation and familiarization with a personality 
inventory was noted first. Second, promise was made that the students 
would be able to get the results of their tests in the next semester (the test 
was administered in November 1950). 

The 159 students tested composed all the students present in eight 
class rooms. All the students were taking courses in sociology at the time, 
and this was used as a partial justification for the application of the test. 
The breakdown of the eight class room populations is given in the table 
below. 





1 Rosenzweig P-F Study. Copyright, 1948, by Saul Rosenzweig. Reproduced 
with the permission of the author. 
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STUDENTs IN CLassES TAKING RosENzweIc P-F Stupy 








Introductory Classes Number of Students 
A. 22 
B. 27 
c. 21 
D. 28 
E. 23 


Advanced Classes 


F. 12 
G. 19 
H. 7 
Total 159 





In the second stage of the research it was necessary to make appoint- 
ments for individual examination. Here the researcher approached the same 
classes that had previously been tested with the Rosenzweig P-F Study. 
Seven of the eight classes were approached for subjects. The classes were 
told that volunteers were needed to participate in a research project, that 
it would be valuable experience for them, and that they would be given an 
interpretation of their results at the end of the testing. It was indicated 
that this was original research with no connection with any other research in 
which they might have participated. Queries which asked for specific in- 
formation on the nature of the testing were by-passed, the greatest amount 
of information divulged being that the test was a personality inventory and 
involved “role playing.” It was indicated that the test would not take more 
than 30 or 40 minutes, that appointments were to be made at the con- 
venience of the subjects, and that full participation would aid in the 
sampling. The test dates were set during February and March of 1951, test 
hours being scheduled over twenty hours during each week. After each 
appointment was made it was “bound” by having the subject fill out a 
postcard with appointment date and time. This was mailed at an appropri- 
ate time and served as a reminder. 

All persons present in the first three classes approached volunteered 
to participate. In the remaining classes the number of subjects present 
volunteering to participate reduced in proportion as the available test hours 
were filled. The total number of subjects actually tested at the second 
stage was 95. Slightly over 100 appointments were made, the number being 
reduced to 95 because of cancellations. The original number of 159 subjects 
was reduced in the choice of subjects for the second stage by two factors: 
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First, there were four subjects in the original sample which had to be used in 
the research in other ways, and thus knew about the research beforehand; and 
second, about ten percent of the class members present in the first semester 
were not present in the second semester. In the same way, nine of the 95 
subjects who participated in the second stage of the testing had not partici- 
pated in the first stage, and thus had to be excluded from the final sample, 
Another eight subjects out of the 95 subjects in the second stage had to be 
excluded from the final sample. Five of these subjects were dropped when 
the testing procedure underwent further modification after they had been 
tested, and three were dropped because the wire recorder failed to record 
adequately. The table below gives the breakdown of the sample in terms 
of the eight classes used, the persons in each class not going through the 
second stage of the test procedure, the persons going through the second 
stage of that procedure who were acceptable subjects in the final sample, 
the persons going through the second stage of the test procedure who were 
dropped from the final sample, and the number of persons who went through 
the second stage of the test procedure without going through the first stage. 


TABLE I 
BREAKDOWN OF THE SAMPLE IN THE RESEARCH 





Class 
A B c D E F G H Total 








Number in First Stage 22 27 21 28 23 12 19 7 159 
Number Not Making Ap- 
pointments in the Second 
Stage 5 8 7 6 18 8 14 7 73 





Number of Subjects in 
Second Stage 18 21 14 24 6 5 7 -— 95 


Number of Subjects 
dropped at the Second 
Stage 1 4 -H 3 vm ~- — — 8 


Number of Subjects at 
the Second Stage Not in 
the First Stage 1 2 -- 2 1 1 2 -- 9 


Number of Subjects in 
the Final Sample 16 15 14 19 5 4 5 — 78 
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RESEARCH PROCEDURE* 


The research procedure as given here is the final form used in the test- 
ing. The description has been added to indicate continuity to the reader. 
In the form used for the testing, all description was left out, the research 
team having identified and memorized the procedure. The mimeograph form 
was nineteen pages long, and did not have the final corrections and additions 
which were added after the first few subjects were tested. These were writ- 
ten in on each form individually. 





Key to the research procedure: 

The description which is added to indicate continuity is in lower case. The 
parts spoken by the researchers are in capitals. The director’s part has no 
identifying symbol. The part of the recorder-observer is indicated by ***. 
The part of the role player is indicated by *#*, Words which are enclosed 
in parentheses were used optionally as was required for continuity. 





The research subject knocks on the door. The door is locked and has 
two signs on it. One is signed by the president of the photography club and 
forbids entry to the membership during the test hours. The other reads: 
“TESTING ROOM. MR. BORGATTA. PLEASE KNOCK.” The di- 


rector opens the door and asks: 
ARE YOU THE RESEARCH SUBJECT FOR THIS HOUR? 


After the subject has responded, the director states-asks: 
YOU ARE LATE AREN’T YOU? (1) 


WILL YOU WAIT OUTSIDE UNTIL WE ARE READY? (2) 


After a short wait, the director opens the door. 
COME IN PLEASE. 


CLOSE THE DOOR. (HANG YOUR COAT UP AND PUT YOUR 
BOOKS DOWN.) 


The subject is blocked entry into the test room proper by the director. 
The director is standing in the passageway which is made by the table 
and the wall of the corridor. He asks the subject: 





* Captions from the Rosenzweig P-F Study are reproduced with the permission 
of the author. 
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WILL YOU GIVE ME YOUR NAME PLEASE? 
WOULD YOU SPELL THAT? 


*** I'M SORRY. I DIDN’T GET THAT. 
SPEAK LOUDER PLEASE. (3) 


If the subject does not respond, the recorder asks: 
(*** WOULD YOU REPEAT THAT PLEASE?) 


THIS IS M S . HE IS THE OBSERVER AND RECORDER 
FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL WORK. (THIS IS L K WHO 
IS ALSO A RECORDER.) H G IS THE ASSISTANT 
WHO WILL BE WORKING WITH YOU DURING THE EXPERI- 
MENT. THESE ARE THE DIRECTIONS NECESSARY FOR THE 
EXPERIMENT. 


The directions are read by the director. 


A SERIES OF 24 SITUATIONS WHICH INVOLVE TWO OR MORE 
PERSONS WILL BE DESCRIBED BY ME. IN EACH CASE A PERSON 
WILL BE SAYING SOMETHING TO YOU. H’ WILL TAKE THE 
PART OF THE PERSON SPEAKING TO YOU IN EACH SITUATION. 
YOU ARE TO REPLY TO WHAT THE PERSON SAYS TO YOU. 
THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS A “RIGHT” RESPONSE IN THESE 
SITUATIONS. WHAT WE WANT IS THE RESPONSE YOU FEEL IS 
YOUR OWN. RESPOND AS THOUGH YOU ARE IN THE SITU- 
ATIONS DESCRIBED. TRY TO PUT YOURSELF INTO IT. FOLLOW 
THE DIRECTIONS INDICATED IN EACH DESCRIPTION. IF THE 
DESCRIPTION SAYS YOU ARE HOLDING A TELEPHONE TO 
YOUR EAR, ACT AS THOUGH YOU ARE HOLDING A TELEPHONE. 
IF IT IS INDICATED TO SIT OR STAND, DO SO. THIS EXPERI- 
MENT SHOULD NOT TAKE LONG TO COMPLETE. PLEASE DO 
NOT ASK ANY QUESTIONS UNLESS THEY PERTAIN DIRECTLY 
TO THE TEST SITUATION. AT THE END OF THE EXPERIMENT 
THERE WILL BE A SHORT INTERVIEW. SINCE WE ARE RE- 
CORDING, TRY TO SPEAK AUDIBLY. TRY TO RELAX AND BE 
YOURSELF. (4) 


DID YOU UNDERSTAND THE DIRECTIONS? 
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pO YOU WANT ME TO REPEAT THE DIRECTIONS? 

The directions are repeated on request. 

THIS SHALL BE CONSIDERED THE TEST AREA. PLEASE DO NOT 
MOVE OUT OF THIS GENERAL AREA. PLEASE MOVE OVER 
HERE. WRITE YOUR NAME ON THE BOARD. 


The subject is taken by the arm and led around the table to the test area. 
The test area has been pointed to over the table before the subject has 
moved, so that the subject has had only a limited view of the floor. He is made 
to walk on some chalk (his attention has been diverted to the blackboard 
and crushed chalk is already on the floor) which has ostensibly been used 
to mark the floor. The chalk box is tipped over and there are other items 
in a large box nearby. 


OH! YOU STEPPED ON THAT CHALK (ON THE FLOOR). (5) 


The director picks up the pieces of chalk and begins to drop them into the 
box. 


WE’D BETTER CLEAN THAT UP RIGHT AWAY. (6) 


After all the chalk has been returned to the box, the director gets a broom 
from the corridor and sweeps the remains away. The subject is allowed to 
begin writing his name on the board. 


*#** WRITE YOUR NAME HIGHER AND MORE CLEARLY. IT’S 
FOR A PICTURE. (7) 


WE’RE READY TO BEGIN WITH THE FIRST TEST SITUATION. 
The role player has been sitting at the side of the test room. He stands and 
brings his chair next to the test area, sits and acts as though he is holding 
a steering wheel. 


YOU ARE STANDING AT THE CURB OF A SIDEWALK. TWO 
MOTORISTS IN A CAR ARE STOPPED NEAR YOU AT THE CURB. 
THIS IS THE CURB AND HERE IS THE CAR WITH THE DRIVER. 


THE DRIVER SAYS TO YOU: 


#82 1’M VERY SORRY WE SPLASHED YOUR CLOTHING JUST NOW 
THOUGH WE TRIED HARD TO AVOID THE PUDDLE. 
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CUT! The role player stands and removes his chair. 


SITUATION 2. YOU ARE STANDING NEXT TO A TABLE AND A 
BROKEN VASE IS ON THE FLOOR. HERE IS THE BROKEN VASE 
ON THE FLOOR. THE PERSON WITH YOU, YOUR HOST, SAYS To 
YOU: 


#33 HOW AWFUL! THAT WAS MY MOTHER’S FAVORITE VASE 
YOU JUST BROKE. 


CUT! The role player gets a chair for himself and a chair is placed by the 
director for the subject to sit on. 


(SIT DOWN PLEASE.) 


SITUATION 3. YOU ARE IN A MOVIE THEATRE AND YOU ARE 
SITTING BEHIND A WOMAN WITH A BIG HAT. THE PERSON 
NEXT TO YOU SAYS TO YOU: 


#2 YOU CAN’T SEE A THING. 


CUT! (STAND UP PLEASE.) The director removes one chair and the 
role player the other. 


SITUATION 4. YOU ARE STANDING ON THE PLATFORM OF A 
RAILROAD STATION. A TRAIN CAN BE SEEN GOING AWAY IN 
THE DISTANCE. THE PERSON WHO HAS DRIVEN YOU TO THE 
STATION SAYS TO YOU: 


#32 IT’S A SHAME MY CAR HAD TO BREAK DOWN AND MAKE 
YOU MISS YOUR TRAIN. 


CUT! 
RELAX. YOU SEEM TO BE TENSE. (8) 


MOVE AROUND. YOU CAN FACE ME WHEN I TALK TO YOU. (9) 


HAVE YOU HAD ANY DIFFICULTY IN THE TESTING TO THIS 
POINT? (10) 


THE TESTING SEEMS TO CONFUSE YOU!? (11) 


(WELL,) I MERELY WANTED TO KNOW WHETHER YOU HAD 
GOTTEN THE HANG OF THE TEST PROCEDURE. (12) 
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The role player places a chair between himself and the subject. 
SITUATION 5. YOU ARE STANDING BEHIND A COUNTER IN A 
STORE. THE CHAIR REPRESENTS A COUNTER. YOU ARE THE 
SALES PERSON AND THE CUSTOMER IS SAYING TO YOU: 


st THIS IS THE THIRD TIME I’VE HAD TO BRING BACK THIS 


BRAND NEW WATCH WHICH I BOUGHT ONLY A WEEK AGO— 
IT ALWAYS STOPS AS SOON AS I GET HOME. 


CUT! (THE CHAIR IS LEFT IN POSITION.) 

SITUATION 6. YOU ARE IN A LIBRARY, STANDING BEFORE THE 
CHECKOUT COUNTER. THE CHAIR REPRESENTS THE COUN- 
TER. YOU HAVE IN YOUR HANDS FOUR BOOKS. (HOLD FOUR 
BOOKS IN YOUR HANDS.) THE ATTENDANT BEHIND THE 
COUNTER SAYS TO YOU: 

#2 THE LIBRARY RULES PERMIT YOU TO TAKE ONLY TWO 
BOOKS AT A TIME. 


CUT! (ALL RIGHT. LET’S GET ON WITH THE NEXT ONE.) 
(SITUATION 7.) 

The director has gotten the attention of the subject. The role player moves 
the chair towards the subject, letting it tilt (actually pushing it) so that 
it falls hard against the subject. 


##% (SORRY.) DID YOU GET HURT? (13) 


TAKE IT EASY WILL YOU! (BE MORE CAREFUL, HEY?) 

The chair is picked up by the role player and is placed for the subject. 
(SIT DOWN PLEASE.) 

SITUATION 7. YOU ARE SEATED AT A TABLE IN A RESTAURANT. 
BEFORE YOU IS A GLASS, AND A PLATE WITH FOOD IN IT. HERE 
IS THE TABLE WITH THE PLATE AND THE GLASS ON IT. YOU 
HAVE SAID SOMETHING TO THE WAITER AND HE SAYS TO 
YOU: 

34 AREN’T YOU BEING A LITTLE TOO FUSSY? 


CUT! (STAND PLEASE.) The director removes the chair. 
SITUATION 8. YOU ARE STANDING WITH ANOTHER PERSON. 
THE PERSON STANDING WITH YOU SAYS TO YOU: 
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#83 YOUR GIRL FRIEND INVITED ME TO THE DANCE TONIGHT 
—SHE SAID YOU WEREN’T GOING. 


CUT! The role player moves a chair into position as a counter. 
SITUATION 9. YOU ARE IN A PAWN SHOP. IT IS RAINING OUT. 
SIDE. THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER (THE CHAIR IS THE 
COUNTER) IS SPEAKING AND SAYS TO YOU: 

#% PERHAPS YOU DO NEED YOUR UMBRELLA BUT YOU WILL 


HAVE TO WAIT UNTIL THIS AFTERNOON WHEN THE MANAGER 
COMES. 


CUT! The role player removes the chair. 


SITUATION 10. YOU ARE STANDING WITH A SECOND PERSON 
FACING YOU. A THIRD PERSON IS STANDING WITH YOU Two 
IN THE SITUATION. THE SECOND PERSON, WHO IS FACING 
YOU, SAYS TO YOU: 


##$YOU’RE A LIAR AND YOU KNOW IT! 


CUT! 

SITUATION 11. YOU ARE IN YOUR BEDROOM HOLDING THE 
TELEPHONE TO YOUR EAR. (HOLD THE TELEPHONE.) IT IS 
TWO O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING AND YOU ARE IN YOUR BED- 
CLOTHES. THE PERSON ON THE WIRE SAYS TO YOU: 


#3 PARDON ME—THE OPERATOR GAVE ME THE WRONG NUM- 
BER. 


CUT! The director pauses for a moment. 
YOU SEEM TO BE DISINTERESTED IN THE TEST PROCEDURE. 
(14) 


(WELL, LET’S GO ON.) (TRY TO PUT YOURSELF INTO IT.) 
SITUATION 12. YOU ARE STANDING BY A HAT RACK OUTSIDE 
AN OFFICE. TURN AROUND. THE HAT RACK IS THERE. THERE 
IS ONLY ONE HAT ON THE RACK. THE PERSON WITH YOU SAYS: 
#8 IF THIS ISN’T YOUR HAT, FRED BROWN MUST HAVE WALKED 
OFF WITH IT BY MISTAKE AND LEFT HIS. 


CUT! 
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SITUATION 13. YOU ARE STANDING INSIDE THE DOOR OF AN 
OFFICE. YOU HAVE A BRIEFCASE IN YOUR HAND. (HOLD THE 
BRIEFCASE IN YOUR HAND.) A PERSON IS SITTING BEHIND 
THE DESK IN THE ROOM. HERE IS THE PERSON AND HERE 
IS THE DESK. HE SAYS TO YOU: 

#8 T CAN’T SEE YOU THIS MORNING EVEN THOUGH WE MADE 
THE ARRANGEMENT YESTERDAY. 


CUT! 

SITUATION 14. YOU AND ANOTHER PERSON ARE STANDING 
OUTSIDE WAITING FOR SOMEONE. YOU ARE DRESSED FOR 
THE WEATHER, AND THE WEATHER IS BAD. THE PERSON 
WITH YOU SAYS: 

#8 SHE SHOULD HAVE BEEN HERE 10 MINUTES AGO. 


CUT! 
*** DO YOU REALIZE THAT YOU HAVE STEPPED OUT OF THE 
TEST AREA A NUMBER OF TIMES? (15) 


O.K. LET’S GET ON WITH THE TESTING. 
*#* (To director) WAIT A MINUTE, (To subject) DO YOU HAVE A 
SPEECH DEFECT OR SOMETHING? THE WIRE RECORDER 
ISN’T PICKING YOU UP VERY WELL. (16) 


(*** PLEASE SPEAK AUDIBLY) 
While the recorder-observer is speaking to the subject, the director pours 


. water into a couple of cups which are on the table. 


DO YOU WANT SOME WATER? 
The director sips water a few times during the following procedure. If the 
subject accepts the water, the testing is held up until he is through drinking. 


(WELL, LET’S GET ON WITH THE TESTING.) 


The role player gets a chair and sits down facing the subject. The subject 
is provided with a chair by the director and is indicated to sit facing the 
role player. (SIT DOWN PLEASE.) 

SITUATION 15. YOU ARE SITTING AT A TABLE WITH THREE 
OTHER PERSONS, PLAYING CARDS. THERE IS ONE PERSON 
ON EACH SIDE OF THE TABLE AND YOUR PARTNER IS FACING 
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YOU. THE PERSON ACROSS FROM YOU AT THE TABLE SAYS 
TO YOU: 


' 


| 


#8 TOO BAD, PARTNER. WE’D HAVE WON AFTER YOUR SWELL | 


PLAYING IF I HADN’T MADE THAT STUPID MISTAKE. 


CUT! (STAND PLEASE.) The chairs are removed. 


SITUATION 16. YOU ARE STANDING NEXT TO TWO DAMAGED 
AUTOMOBILES. HERE ARE THE AUTOMOBILES. A SECOND 
PERSON IS WALKING TOWARDS YOU MOTIONING TOWARDS 
THE CARS. HE SAYS TO YOU: 


##8 YOU HAD NO RIGHT TO TRY AND PASS ME! 


CUT! 


SITUATION 17. YOU ARE STANDING NEXT TO AN AUTOMOBILE, 
LOOKING IN YOUR POCKETS. (LOOK IN YOUR POCKETS.) 
HERE IS THE AUTOMOBILE. THE PERSON WITH YOU IS SAY- 
ING: 


#34 THIS IS A FINE TIME TO HAVE LOST THE KEYS. 


CUT! The role player moves a chair into position for a counter. The ob- 
server-recorder begins to adjust the camera. 


SITUATION 18. YOU ARE STANDING AT THE COUNTER OF A 
STORE. THE CHAIR REPRESENTS THE COUNTER. THE CLERK 
BEHIND THE COUNTER IS SAYING TO YOU: 


#33 T’M SORRY—WE JUST SOLD THE LAST ONE. 


CUT! 
*** HOLD STILL! 


*** THIS HAS TO BE A SLOW EXPOSURE. I'LL HAVE TO TAKE 
IT OVER AGAIN BECAUSE YOU MOVED. (17) 


(M_ ,) THE PICTURE ISN’T THAT IMPORTANT. LET’S GET ON 
WITH THE TESTING. 


The director moves a chair in position for the subject. 
(SIT PLEASE.) 


The director sits relaxed on the table, and picks up the cup of water, sip- 
ping it again. 
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SITUATION 19. YOU ARE AT THE WHEEL OF AN AUTOMOBILE. 
(HOLD THE STEERING WHEEL.) YOU ARE STOPPED AND A 
MOTORCYCLE POLICEMAN IS NEXT TO YOU WITH ONE FOOT 
ON YOUR RUNNING BOARD. HE SAYS TO YOU: 

tt WHERE DO YOU THINK YOU’RE GOING, PASSING THAT 
SCHOOL HOUSE AT 60 MILES AN HOUR! 


CUT! (STAY THERE.) The role player gets himself another chair. 
SITUATION 20. A PARTY IS GOING ON ELSEWHERE. YOU ARE 
NOT AT THAT PARTY. YOU ARE SITTING IN A ROOM WITH 
ANOTHER PERSON. THE PERSON WHO IS WITH YOU SAYS TO 
YOU: 

#42 ] WONDER WHY SHE DIDN’T INVITE US? 


The director, who has been sipping water on occasion, knocks his glass 
over onto the floor once the response has registered. He stands immediately, 
surveying the situation, and says: 

(OOPS.) DID YOU GET WET? (18) 


WE HAVE TO CLEAN THIS UP RIGHT AWAY. IF WE MAKE A 
MESS IN THIS ROOM THEY WON’T LET US USE IT. 


The director looks and moves around; he finally rummages in a box of 
sundries under the table and finds a rag. He wipes up the water and throws 
the rag on the floor under the table, finally wiping his hands on his pants. 
In wiping the floor he has made certain to spread at least a film of water 
over the test area so that it is now wet. 

(DID HE FINISH HIS RESPONSE?) Continuity is maintained. 


(STAND PLEASE.) The chair is removed by the director. 


SITUATION 21. YOU HAVE BEEN STANDING TALKING WITH 
ANOTHER PERSON. STAND HERE AS THOUGH YOU HAVE BEEN 
TALKING TO ME. A THIRD PERSON WALKS TOWARDS YOU 
AND SAYS: 

tt?THE WOMAN ABOUT WHOM YOU ARE SAYING THOSE MEAN 
THINGS WAS IN AN ACCIDENT YESTERDAY AND IS NOW IN 
THE HOSPITAL. 


CUT! 
PLEASE SIT ON THE FLOOR. (19) 
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The director pauses for the response. Newspapers are in the box under the 
table. 

WAIT A MOMENT. SIT ON SOME OF THIS PAPER. (20) 
SITUATION 22. YOU HAVE FALLEN AND ARE JUST HITTING 
THE GROUND BOTTOM FIRST. YOUR ARMS ARE IN THE AIR. 
(RAISE YOUR ARMS.) TWO PERSONS SEE THIS HAPPEN AND 
ONE ASKS YOU: 


#23 DID YOU HURT YOURSELF? 


CUT! (GET UP PLEASE.) The paper is removed and thrown on the 
floor. 

SITUATION 23. YOUR BAGS ARE PACKED. HERE ARE YOUR 
BAGS. YOU HAVE YOUR COAT AND HAT ON. THE OTHER PER- 
SON WITH YOU IS HOLDING THE TELEPHONE WITH HER HAND 
OVER THE MOUTH PIECE AND IS SAYING TO YOU: 


#33 IT’S AUNTIE. SHE WANTS US TO WAIT AWHILE UNTIL SHE 
CAN GET HERE TO GIVE US HER BLESSINGS AGAIN. 


CUT! 


SITUATION 24. YOU ARE STANDING AT YOUR DOOR. THE PER- 
SON AT THE THRESHOLD IS HOLDING A TORN NEWSPAPER 
IN HIS HAND AND IS SAYING TO YOU: 

##@ HERE’S YOUR NEWSPAPER I BORROWED—I’M SORRY THE 
BABY TORE IT. 


CUT! 
YOU CAN RELAX NOW. THAT’S THE LAST ONE. 


M_ , DON’T FORGET TO LEAVE THE RECORDER ON FOR THE 
INTERVIEW—AND FINISH WRITING UP HIS RESPONSES. 


The director pushes a chair outside the test area and indicates to the sub- 
ject that he should sit. He pulls up a chair for himself and sits on the back 
with his feet on the seat. He has taken a cigarette for himself and offered 
one to the subject. In the meantime, the recorder-observer begins with: 
*** YOU WEREN’T A VERY COOPERATIVE SUBJECT. YOU DIDN’T 
PUT YOURSELF INTO IT AT ALL. (21) 


#44 MAYBE YOU DIDN’T THINK THE ACTING WAS ANY GOOD. 
(22) 
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DID YOU RECOGNIZE THE EXPERIMENTAL SITUATIONS? 


THE EXPERIMENTAL SITUATIONS WERE THE SAME AS THOSE 
OF THE ROSENZWEIG YOU TOOK IN YOUR CLASS ROOM LAST 
SEMESTER. 

DO YOU FEEL THAT THE RESPONSES YOU MADE TO THE SITU- 
ATIONS WERE THE SAME AS THOSE ON THE WRITTEN FORM? 
ALL THE SAME. MOST THE SAME. A FEW THE SAME. NONE 
THE SAME. 

HOW MANY DO YOU ESTIMATE WERE THE SAME OUT OF THE 
24? 


DID YOU TRY TO REMEMBER THE RESPONSES YOU MADE IN 
THE WRITTEN FORM? 

(IN HOW MANY CASES?) 

DID YOU TRY TO GIVE DIFFERENT RESPONSES? 

(IN HOW MANY CASES?) 

DID YOU RESPOND TO THE SITUATIONS AS THEY OCCURRED? 
(IN HOW MANY CASES?) 


INQUIRY. The subject is required to render responses as specific as possi- 
ble. Near the end of the inquiry, the director looks at his watch and re- 
marks: 


YOU KNOW, THIS TOOK LONGER THAN IT SHOULD HAVE. AS 
A MATTER OF FACT, IT’S THE LONGEST IT TOOK FOR ANY 
SUBJECT SO FAR. (23) 


*** (BY THE WAY,) DO YOU REALIZE THAT YOU STEPPED OUT 
OF THE TEST AREA EVEN AFTER I TOLD YOU ABOUT IT? (24) 


(INCIDENTALLY,) YOU WERE VERY SLOW TO RESPOND TO THE 
DIRECTIONS IN EACH SITUATION. I HAD TO CUE YOU A NUM- 
BER OF TIMES. (25) 


*** (BY THE WAY,) DO YOU REALIZE YOU KEPT DROPPING 
YOUR VOICE? THERE ARE ABOUT FOUR SITUATIONS OUT OF 
THE 24 THAT ARE GOING TO BE AWFULLY HARD TO GET, (26) 
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WHY IS IT YOU DIDN’T WEAR OLD CLOTHES AS I SUGGESTED 
WHEN I WAS MAKING APPOINTMENTS IN YOUR CLASSROOM? 
(27) 


I’M SURE I MENTIONED THAT (IT) IN ALL THE CLASSES. (28) 


I HESITATED TO ASK YOU TO SIT DOWN ON THE FLOOR (FOR 
THAT REASON). (29) 


NOW THAT THE TESTING IS OVER, I CAN TELL YOU THAT YOU 
WERE JUST BEING PRETESTED. THE TEST IS TO BE HELD AT 
ANOTHER TIME. (30) 


WHEN CAN WE MAKE AN APPOINTMENT FOR THE ACTUAL 
TEST? (31) 


WE'LL DISCUSS THAT IN JUST A MOMENT. I WANT TO ASK YOU 
A FEW MORE QUESTIONS FIRST. 

DO YOU FEEL THAT THE RESPONSES YOU GAVE DURING THE 
TESTING WERE THOSE YOU WOULD GIVE IF YOU WERE IN 
THE ACTUAL SITUATIONS? WHY? 

INQUIRY. 


DO YOU HAVE ANY COMMENTS TO MAKE ON THE EXPERI- 
MENTAL SITUATION? WHAT ARE THEY? 


DO YOU REALIZE THAT THE TESTING WENT ON EVEN AFTER 
I TOLD YOU TO RELAX? 


At this point the general explanation begins. A discussion of the ex- 
planation following the test procedure is found in the section titled: OPER- 
ATION OF THE TEST PROCEDURE. In the course of the explanation 
two standard expressions were used: 

I’M SURE THAT YOU WEREN’T AWARE THAT THERE WERE 32 
SITUATIONS BESIDES THE 24 ROLE PLAYING SITUATIONS. (33) 
I HOPE THE TESTING HASN’T BEEN TOO HARD ON YOU? (32) 


Following the explanation, the subject is dismissed. 
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OPERATION OF THE RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


The research procedure was carried out in standard form. The fol- 
lowing notes are included to fill in the detail of the operations which cannot 
be gotten fully from the description of the RESEARCH PROCEDURE in 
the previous chapter. 

Time entered as an important element in the carrying out of the re- 
search procedure. The laboratory room was completely prepared for use 
at least half an hour before the expected arrival of any subject. Unfortunate- 
ly,two of the researchers were under other pressures of time, so that they 
were not present before the test subjects on four occasions. This is not 
believed to have altered the research procedure, however, since the recorder- 
observer was trained to take the initial part of the procedure should the 
director not be present (two occasions). Since the testing begins with a 
period of waiting for the subject, in all cases the delay did not alter the 
continuity of the testing, no period of waiting having run more than five 
minutes. If subjects were scheduled close together, the period of waiting 
also served as an opportunity to rewind the wire used for the previous sub- 
ject. If a subject arrived before the previous subject left, the latter was 
asked to wait before leaving until the researchers were ready for the next 
one. 

During the entire research period the recorder-observer sat behind the 
table with the wire recorder, wearing an earphone which ostensibly was 
used to monitor the recording. The recorder-observer sat with the scoring 
form before him, turning pages and recording data at will. Since the pro- 
cedure was memorized, the recorder-observer knew when to look up and 
when to record, when to prepare for an action and when to carry it out. 

The director stood next to the entrance table during most of the pro- 
cedure. Since the subject was instructed to remain within the test area, the 
sphere of motion of the director was along the wall and to the test area. 
Most of the time the director stood next to the short end of the entrance 
table, which was his position in reading the directions to the subject for 
each situation. The director did not cross the room or move from his area 
at any time during the testing. 

At the beginning of the testing there are two chairs on the side of the 
room opposite the director (the general position occupied by the role 
player), and at the end of the testing there are two chairs on his side. The 
shift occurs following SITUATION 6 when the subject is hit by the chair. 
The chair has been placed by the role player to represent the counter in 
SITUATIONS 5 and 6; in hitting the subject with the chair, it is under- 
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stood that the chair was being moved by the role player so that the subject 
could sit on it for SITUATION 7. After SITUATION 7 the director re- 
moves the chair, ending up with the extra chair on his side. The chairs were 
moved in all cases by the director and the role player. The movement of the 
chairs served to break the continuity of situations so that they did not blend 
into each other. The movement of chairs did not occur until the director 
already had ended the previous situation with the standard “CUT.” 

During the test procedure incidental talk was kept to an absolute 
minimum. The director and his assistants did not communicate outside 
the confines of the test procedure, except in the case of emergencies such as 
knocking on the door of the test room (3 cases) or the malfunctioning of 
the wire recorder (2 cases). There were situations in which there had to 
be some extraneous communication among the persons present, e.g., the 
subject makes a particularly humorous response. In such cases there was a 
danger in not responding to the subject in that situation might be awkward. 
The researcher and his assistants generally responded with smiles, but the 
director quickly sobered the situation so that the focus of responses of the 
subject would not become that of amusing the researchers. There could 
be no absolute control in the matter of incidental talk on the part of the 
subject. Most subjects confined themselves to participating directly in the 
test situations without raising extraneous issues or insisting on discussing 
the research beforehand. Those who initiated dicussion or comment, or who 
raised general questions not directly pertinent to the testing were allayed by 
firm and gentle delayers such as, “All right. We'll discuss this after the 
testing is finished.” 

Other incidentals in language which occured during the testing were 
improvised to maintain continuity at any given point. Words such as “now” 
were frequently used in the description to maintain and focus the attention 
of the subject. Again, during the application of the “actual” situations, 
phrases such as “by the way,” “incidentally” and “pardon me”’ were frequent- 
ly needed so that the test item should not sound out of place. 

Again, acknowledgement of the responses of the subject was necessary 
in many cases. For example, when the response of a subject was solution 
oriented and called for the assistance of a researcher (‘Shall I write or 
print my name?”), the researcher answered as appropriately as possible in 
the context of the situation (“Either one so long as it’s legible.’’). 

During the test procedure the directions which introduced each situ- 
ation were read from cards by the director. Such side direction as “Hold 
the four books,” were accentuated by demonstration. That is, the director 
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takes the position of holding four books in his hands, of holding a telephone 
to his ear, of holding a steering wheel, of looking into his pockets, etc. 





After the question “DO YOU REALIZE THE TESTING WENT ON 
EVEN AFTER I TOLD YOU TO RELAX?” The researcher engages the 
subject in an informal discussion in which he relates the point of the ex- 
periment, its value, what the subject can get out of it, and the importance 
of secrecy. The discussion followed different lines for each subject since 
it was desired to establish a warm relationship with each subject in which 
the subject would feel a personal interest. Thus the discussion was keyed 
to the interests and leads offered by the subject rather than conducted in 
routine fashion. An abbreviated sample of the type of discussion follows. 


“DO YOU REALIZE THE TESTING WENT ON EVEN AFTER I 
TOLD YOU TO RELAX?” 


Subject: You said you were going to interview me so I imagined that the 
testing was still going on. 


Director: I wasn’t referring to the interview. I was referring to test items 
which were of the same type as those you have been acting out. 


Subject: Well, you said the testing was over. 


Director: Actually, you have been in a test situation from the moment you 
came to the door. When . . . (Subject interrupts) 


Subject: Was spilling the water part of it? 
Director: Yes, it was. 


Subject: I wasn’t sure. The floor was dry when you spilled it and I 
couldn’t see how you could keep spilling water on the floor for each subject, 
and then you seemed upset by it, but. . . . I was suspicious anyway. Was 
that camera deal part of it, too? He doesn’t have any film in the camera 
does he? 


Director: The floor dries very quickly here. If you'll notice it’s almost 
completely dry already. Yes, the camera was part of the testing also. He 
actually did take a picture. Here are some samples of other subjects’ pic- 
tures. You can see how you looked during the testing when you come to 
see me about getting your test results. (Subject looks at pictures. ) As I 
was saying, the testing actually started as soon as you came to the door. 
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—— 


If you remember, the first thing I said to you was “YOU ARE LATE, 
AREN’T YOU?” 


Subject: I wasn’t sure whether I was or not. I thought I was early. 


Director: You were, but that doesn’t make any difference. I ask the same 
questions every time. Then I asked you to wait outside. 


Subject: That’s right. Then when I came in he (the recorder-observer) 
made me write my name over. 


Director: That’s right. Even if you had a suspicion about one or two 
items during the testing, 1M SURE THAT YOU WEREN’T AWARE 
THAT THERE WERE 32 SITUATIONS BESIDES THE 24 ROLE 
PLAYING SITUATIONS. 


Subject: As many as that?! 


Director: That’s right. You remember . ... (The director goes over most 
of the test situations with the subject.) 


Subject: Boy, I sure put myself into it this time. 


Director: No. Almost every one gets caught up the way you were. A few 
are more suspicious than you are. You may catch an obvious one as a 
situation, and miss the rest. As a matter of fact, some of the subjects miss 
the obvious ones like the chalk situation or the water situation, and then 
get suspicious about the more subtle ones. 


Subject: Well, I was suspicious about the questions he (the recorder-ob- 
server) asked me. I thought he was kind of belligerent. 


Director: He’s not belligerent; he’s just loud. 
Recorder-Observer: Ha! 


Director: Now I’d like to tell you about the point of the testing. If you 
remember, last semester you took the Rosenzweig test in your class room. 


Subject: Am I going to get the test score for that? 


Director: Well, there is no score as such. What you get is a profile of re- 
sponses, and then you can see how you stand in relation to the group means. 
Today you went over the Rosenzweig again, and then during the test pro- 
cedure you were put into “real” situations which you might call mildly 
frustrating. 
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Subject: Frustrating is right! 


Director: All three levels of testing will be scored, and you will have a 
profile at each level, one in terms of your paper and pencil responses, one 
in terms of the way you act out what you would do, and one in terms of 
what you “actually” do. 


Subject: Well, what will these tests tell me? How do you score them. 


Director: Well, the dimensions which are used in the scoring are. . . . (The 
eleven criteria of assigning scores are given.) What you end up with is 
a profile. The profile has meaning only in terms of what the other subjects 
do. That’s the reason that I can’t give you the results until the testing is 
all over. I have to have the group means at the three levels to be able to 
interpret what any one profile means. That’s why it is so important that 
the test procedure be kept secret in every way. 


Subject: I wouldn’t say anything. 


Director: I don’t think you would, and I don’t think any of the other 
fellows would, but one fellow almost gave it away because he was unaware 
that everything that happens here is part of the test procedure. One of the 
kids in his class asked him about it and he wouldn’t say anything about it, 
but then he said: “It’s an ordinary type of personality test, . . . but, don’t 
forget to wear old clothes like Mr. Borgatta said in the class room.” I 
didn’t say that in the class room, and a slip like that can ruin a test session 
for us. 


Subject: Oii, what a jerk! 


Director: Well, a slip here and a slip there, and we would be up the creek. 
I was telling you about the results, The one thing you can get here that 
you can’t get any other place I know of is a comparison of how you respond 
at one level with how you respond at another level. It’s possible that a 
person may say he would act in one way, and then act in a completely dif- 
ferent manner, and this would be part of his’ personality make up. We 
notice some differences even at this point. Profanity, for example, is very 
common in the written responses, but in the “actual” situations it doesn’t 
seem to occur nearly as much. It may be just an impression and it has to 
be checked in the transcriptions, but there seems to be a real difference in 
the type of language that is used. Someone who expresses a good deal of 
outward aggression on the paper and pencil test may be a person who shows 
none at all in the “actual” situations. Well, are there any other questions? 
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Subject: No. Has anyone ever walked out on you? 
Director: Not yet. 
Subject: When will I be able to get my results? 


Director: About a week after we are through with the testing. I am trans- 
cribing and scoring concurrently with the testing, and I am a bit behind 
at the moment, but I should have the results shortly after the testing is over. 
I'll let your instructor know when I am ready and he’ll tell you when you 
can come to the office to get the results. Well, thanks for coming in. I HOPE 
THE TESTING HASN’T BEEN TOO HARD ON YOU? 


Subject: Not at all. As a matter of fact, I enjoyed it. 





As is indicated, this is an abbreviated sample of a discussion. Actually, 
the discussions were much longer and detailed in explanation, and many 
extraneous topics were raised, such as discussions of test equipment, com- 
parisons of the study to OSS tests, etc. 

The reaction of the vast majority of the subjects to the test procedure 
was one of interest. None of the 95 subjects going through the test pro- 
cedure walked out or even became belligerent. Rather, the other extreme 
presented itself as a difficulty, with two of the subjects apologetically hesi- 
tating to participate because they felt that they could not cooperate suf- 
ficiently. There was, however, one case in which a subject, possibly as a 
secondary reaction, sought reprisal. This case was rather striking; the subject, 
for weeks after he was tested, would greet one of the researchers in chance 
encounters by slapping him on the back, hitting him on the arm, or similar 
action, and then inquire in a not malicious manner: “Frustrated you didn’t 
al 

While no person is known to have consciously given information about 
the test, three cases are noted in which the subject had some previous in- 
formation when entering the test room. One case is already noted in the 
text above. The second case is similar. The subject in speaking with another 
student refused to divulge any information about the test, but then com- 
mented: “Boy, but I’d like to watch you take the test.’ The third case 
was that of a subject who overheard snatches of a conversation held by two 
persons who had already been through the testing. In the latter two cases, 
the significance of the previous information was not realized until after the 
subjects had been through the testing. Even with some information about 
one of the test items, the persons of the last case did not recognize the test. 
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The entire test situation was, in a sense, a test for the researchers also. 
Fortunately the parts were well learned, but even so the researchers them- 
selves found that they could not dissociate themselves from the immediate 
situations very well. The point that was the hardest emotionally for the 
researchers was in the application of the “frustrating” actual situations. 
The role player, for example, after nearly “castrating” one subject in hitting 
him with the chair, began to feel conscience stricken at points. In the same 
way, the director and the recorder-observer constantly felt themselves under 
severe tension in accusing subjects of stepping out of the test area, etc. 
Even at the end of the testing, after 95 subjects had gone through the test 
procedure, the feelings of emotional tensions persisted. 


TREATMENT OF THE DATA 
Scoring. 
The scoring used in the research is patterned after that already estab- 
lished by Rosenzweig. The eleven scoring factors are given as follows: 


E’ The presence of the frustrating obstacle is insistently pointed out. 

I’ The frustrating obstacle is construed as not frustrating or as in 
some way beneficial; or, in some instances, the subject emphasizes 
the extent of his embarrassment at being involved in instigating 
another’s frustration. 

M’ The obstacle in the frustrating situation is minimized almost to 
the point of denying its presence. 

Blame, hostility, etc., are turned against some person or thing in 
the environment. 

E In this varient of E the subject aggressively denies that he is re- 
sponsible for some offense with which he is charged. 

Blame, censure, etc., are directed by the subject upon himself. 

I_ A variant of I in which the subject admits his guilt but denies any 
essential fault by referring to unavoidable circumstances. 

M_ Blame for the frustration is evaded altogether, the situation being 
regarded as unavoidable; in particular, the “frustrating” individual 
is absolved. 

e A solution for the frustrating situation is emphatically expected 
of someone else. 

i. Amends are offered by the subject, usually from a sense of guilt, 
to solve the problem. 

m Expression is given to the hope that time or normally expected 
circumstances will bring about a solution of the problem; patience 
and conformity are characteristic.’ 





1 Rosenzweig, Saul, Edith F. Fleming, and Helen Jane Clark, Revised Scoring 
Manual for the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. Published as a separate paper 
and in The Journal of Psychology, 1947, 24, page 167. Reproduced by permission of Saul 


Rosenzweig. 
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The manual provided for the test gives sample responses for the twenty- 
four situations. Generally speaking, the directions provided by the authors 
of the test are followed in the scoring for the present research. A few of 
the scoring items were interpreted liberally, such as in the case of “i”? where 
the phrase “usually from a sense of guilt” appears. Since responses may 
be multiple, or intrinsically may reflect two factors, arbitrary rules are 
established for locating the responses. The suggestion of the authors that 
not more than two scores be given to any responses was followed, in which 
case the response is split into two half scores. In the case of responses 
which are intrinsically capable of being located in two scoring factors, again, 
half scores are assigned. Where the response implicates more than two 
factors, the two apparently dominant factors of the response are recorded 
as half scores. Examples of the above with the scoring are given below for 
the first test situation in the “actual” situations: YOU ARE LATE AREN’T 
YOU? 

Multiple response with two factors: “Late? I’m late? I’m sorry.” 

Scoring: E’; I 

Intrinsically dual factor response: “Only a few minutes.” 

Scoring: M’; I 

Multiple response where two dominant factors are chosen for scoring: 

“Late? I’m late? I’m sorry. I’m sorry, my watch must have stopped.” 

Scoring: E’; I 

The present researcher compiled a manual of sample scores for the 
“actual” situations to be used especially for the purposes of maintaining 
constant scoring. Certain responses are scored arbitrarily, as in the multiple 
case above, and it is necessary to maintain the same classification of scores. 
In the same way, certain of the scoring categories may overlap in themselves. 
The e and i score, for example, may be indistinguishable in a response 
which involves another person and the subject, such as “Do you know 
where 7 can get them?” 

Again, following the suggestion of the Revised Scoring Manual for the 
Rosenzweig P-F Study, scores are classified in the largest part according 
to prima facie meaning. “Deep interpretation” is avoided because of the 
obvious pitfalls involved in such procedure. Scoring in terms of “deep 
interpretation” would be difficult at many points in the case of the “actual” 
situations. Facial expressions are difficult to record, intonations of voice 
are not easily interpreted, and certainly one cannot speculate with accuracy 
beyond the verbal report of the subject. A special problem arises in classify- 
ing responses to situations which may involve only the turning of the head, 
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the blinking of the eyelashes, the beginning of a smile, an empty stare, etc. 
For the purposes of scoring in the present research, all responses which were 
beyond obvious classification and did not have verbal content were scored 
as I’. This probably served to inflate the I’ category markedly in the 
“actuals.” Effectively, however, these responses were not responses at all, 
and the respondent could be classed as construing the frustrating obstacle 
as not frustrating. 

Procedure in Accepting Focus Action Situations as Text Items. 

It was anticipated before the experimentation began that a number of 
items designated as test items in the standardization procedure might not 
be usable. More specifically, it was expected that some of the situations 
constructed would serve to “tie” a part of the test procedure to the re- 
mainder following on it without evoking any appreciable response in any 
direction on the part of the vast majority of subjects, and thus would be 
construed as a pause in the procedure rather than anything else. 

In standardizing the test procedure, 33 situations were designated as 
test items. The original number was smaller, but a few were eliminated in 
the application of the test to the first five subjects, and a greater number 
was added. 

During the testing, the researcher and the observer-recorder discussed 
the possibility that certain designated situations would manifest themselves 
as “ties”. The intuitive predictions concerning which items were “ties” 
were kept, and they corresponded with the final results as indicated in the 
outcome of the experimentation. The decision of situations to be judged as 
“ties” is as follows: Arbitrarily, a “tie” situation is one in which more than 
eighty percent of responses fall into a single category. It turned out that all 
situations fitting the definition of a “tie” situation had I’ as the model 
category. In the final analysis, there was a discreteness between acceptable 
items and “ties,” the distribution of scores for the “tie” items having 
unique characteristics. The “tie” items were as follows: 


Situation (9). Only two responses were not in the I’ category. One of the 
responses was a duplication of the response in situation (8), and the other 
was a qualification of the response for situation (8). It was arbitrarily 
decided to combine the score for the latter case by assigning two half scores 
to situation (8). 


Situation (12). Five and one-half responses were not 1’. None could be 
considered continuations of the previous responses. 


Situation (20). Seven responses were not I’. None could be considered as 
continuations. 
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Situation (2). Nine and one-half responses were not I’. None could be 
considered as continuations. This item was discarded on the additional basis 
that there was no opportunity for observation of anything other than the 
most immediate response. 


Situation (3). Ten responses were not I’. This item was especially weak 
since eight of the responses which were not I’ depended upon the judgment 
of the observers as to the facial expressions of the subject. This was the 
only item of this character. 


Situation (6). It was noticed early in the application of the test procedure 
that situation (6) was integrally tied to situation (5). While 13 responses 
to situation (6) were not in the category of I’, they were all i responses. In 
seven of the 13 cases the responses were continuations of situation (5) as 
manifest in the duplication. In all cases it was judged that the responses 
to situation (6) were also responses to situation (5), and that in effect, 
Situations (5) and (6) were a unit, situation (6) serving as a reinforce- 
ment. In the cases where duplication did not occur, therefore, situations (5) 
and (6) were arbitrarily combined. 


REDUCTION oF TEST SIZE 


As is indicated above, six items were removed from the focus action 
situations for various reasons, leaving in total 27 test items. To reduce this 
number to 24, the number of items in the Rosenzweig P-F Study, it was 
decided to remove by random selection three items in each subject’s profile. 
It was deemed advantageous to maintain the larger test of 27 items in this 
manner, and to reduce the test to comparability internally. Six items (the 
“tie” items) had already been removed from the original 33, specifically 
(2), (3), (6), (9), (12), and (20). Using a table of random numbers, 
beginning on page one of the table and reading down the column, the first 
three numbers which occurred in the column which also occurred in the 27 
remaining numbers of the item score sheet were eliminated. For the second 
person the second three numbers which occurred in the column and also 
occurred in the second person’s item score sheet were eliminated, etc. 


Mean Scores. 


It is to be remembered that the main hypothesis to be tested in this 
research is that there are differences among focus actions and the content of 





1 Fischer, Ronald A. and Frank Yates, Statistical Tables for Biological, Agri- 
cultural and Medical Research, Oliver and Boyd, London, 1948. Random Numbers, pp. 
104-109. 
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responses in n; and ng. The basic approach used in the treatment of the 
data is in the examination of sample differences. 

In the table of mean scores (TABLE II) it is seen that the mean 
scores in each of the categories is relatively small, and this is to be expected 
when the sum of scores in eleven categories is 24. The scoring for indi- 
viduals is discrete (unit scores or half scores), and this would not be a 
problem if it were not that the range of scores is limited in each case. This, 
however, does not affect the consideration of differences of means. For the 
consideration of differences of means it may be assumed that errors occuring 
in scoring of individual test forms because of discreteness of scoring tend to 
cancel each other on a chance basis. That this is a reasonable proposition 
may be seen from an examination of a comparison of all persons taking the 
Rosenzweig P-F Study in the initial stage of testing. When the means in the 
eleven scoring categories of the 78 subjects in the final sample were compared 
with those of the remaining 81 persons who went through the initial stage 
of study, it was found that no significant differences occurred at the .001 
level, which is the one acceptable to this study, and only one significant 
difference occurred at the .01 level, m being the case. This incidentally, 
serves as a control on selection in the second stage of testing. 

The results of comparisons of means in the eleven scoring categories 
between n,; and ns, focus actions and nz, and focus actions and n; may be 
seen in TABLE III. The normalized scores which are underlined are sig- 
nificant at the .001 level. In the comparison of means between n; and ns, 
in which case the same situations were used but the media were different, 
four scoring categories, E’, E, EZ, and e show significant differences at the 
.001 level. These four normalized scores could not have occurred by chance 
by reasonable standards of inference, and thus it is assumed that significant 
differences exist between the mean profiles of n; and ns. 

Again, in the comparisons of means in the eleven scoring categories 
between focus actions and ng, and focus actions, and ny, nine significant dif- 
ferences at the .001 level are found in each series of comparisons, and the 
same assumption as in the above case may be made. 

Having an indication that significant differences exist between n,; and 
ns, focus actions and n3, and focus actions and ni, we may proceed to ex- 
amine the relationship between any two levels. In the table of correlations 





1 This level is chosen since we are interested in differences (rejection of the 
null hypothesis) rather than non-differences (non-rejection of null hypothesis). Again, 
since we are interested only in the rejection of the null hypothesis, a test of the error 
of the second kind is not necessary. 
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between tests (TABLE IV) it is seen that statistically reliable correlations 
exist at the .01 level only in the comparisons of n; and ng, in the cases of 
E’, E, E, I, M, i, and m. 

At this point we may examine the alternatives present in the consider- 
ation of differences between the levels. The first alternative possible is 
that there is no significant difference between the mean scores of two tests, 
and that there is a relationship between the standing of a subject in one 
test and in the other. The second alternative is that there is no difference 
between the mean scores of two tests, and that there is no relationship be- 
tween the standing of a subject in one test and in the other. The third 
alternative is that there is a difference between the mean scores of two tests, 
and that there is a relationship between the standing of a subject in one test 
and in the other. The fourth and final alternative is that there is a differ- 
ence between the mean scores of two tests, and that there is no relationship 
between the standing of a subject in one test and the other. The meaning of 
the alternative is this: In the first alternative, behavior in the two levels 
tested is generally the same for individuals, and also for the sample of indi- 
viduals. In the second alternative, while the behavior of the sample of indi- 
viduals tends to be the same, the behavior of an individual in one level tested 
bears no relationship to the behavior of the same individual as tested at an- 
other level. With this alternative we may state that responses at one level 
are different from responses at another level since no relationship exists 
between them, even though the average responses may be the same. In the 
third alternative, while there is a relationship between responses at one 
level and another, the average responses are different. That is to say, indi- 
viduals have different responses at the two levels tested, but they maintain 
their relative positions in testing so that within limits defined one test may 
be substituted for the other, one test being predictive of the other. With 
this alternative, it may be stated that while one test is predictive of the 
other, differences occur in the responses quantitatively. Thus, to take a 
specific example, it might be stated in comparing a paper and pencil test 
to a role playing test that persons have a tendency to respond in an 
aggressive manner more frequently in the paper and pencil situation, but 
within limits defined by the amount of correlation, in their relative positions 
to other persons taking the test. In the last alternative one test is not pre- 
dictive of the other, and there are differences quantitatively in the mean 
scores. 


In the comparison of n; and nz the third alternative above would seem 
to hold. Such a conclusion, however, would have to be drawn very cautious- 
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ly. The same situations have been used in testing the two levels in a test 
re-test situation. While memory factors may have operated, they were not 
sufficiently strong, apparently, to prevent the means from shifting significant- 
ly. At the same time, the presence of significant correlations may still be a 
resultant of the memory factors. Cautiously, thus, it may be stated that in 
the comparison of n, and ng significant differences of means are found, but 
at the same time, significant correlations exist between scores for n; and ng. 

In the comparisons of focus actions and n, and ng significant differences 
are found between the means, but correlation is found between scores of 
tests at the two levels. It is possible that the correlations may exist because 
of a bias in the design of the research. By this test, the hypothesis that 
there are differences among focus actions and the content of responses in 
n; and ng is affirmed. 





The second hypothesis tested is that role playing by subjects more 
closely approximates actual behavior than do written reports as to how they 
would behave. If the hypothesis is correct, the average scores for n; should 
be closer to the average scores for focus actions than are those of ng. Ex- 
amination of the table of mean scores shows this to be true in the case of 
E’, E, Z, I, J and M, but not in the case of M’, e, i, and m. Thus, four 
cases contradict the assertion, and six cases support it, and the eleventh 
case, I’, is neutral in that equidistance is shown, and there is no obvious 
conclusion to be drawn. Such examination, however, is superficial. It is 
noted earlier that the I’ category in the focus action situations may be 
inflated. Facial expressions were generally ignored as unreliable in the 
scoring. Many of the postural and facial changes are momentary, and may 
come in quick sequence, preventing recording. Further, the subject does not 
always face his observers, making observation difficult, and this itself might 
be part of the response. Again, action conforming to the situation is hard 
to distinguish as anything but ignoring the frustrating object, scored I’, 
while conformity is an element of the m factor. The slow turn of the head, 
the slight shrug, which might mean admission of guilt, or minimizing of the 
frustrating object, may be imperceptible or unclear, and the response may 
end up in the I’ category. This is but speculation, but at least worthy of 
attention. If one looks at the mean scores of focus actions, n; and ng in the 
eleven scoring categories in terms of possible trends, such knowledge may 
aid the interpretation. To begin with, E’, E, Z, I, J, and M show relatively 
consistent trends quantitatively in the sequence from focus actions to n; to 
ns. I’ is again the case of equidistance, and M’, e, i and m show inconsistent 
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trends in terms of the hypothesis. Assuming that I’ is inflated, it may be 
deflated for expository purposes and the mean scores may be adjusted in the 
following manner. Arbitrarily make the I’ mean score for focus actions the 
same as that of n; and ns. Multiply all other mean scores by a factor of 
1.4513 so that the sum of means including I’ is again 24. Now, the I cate- 
gory also shows an inconsistent trend along with e, i and m, but M’ no longer 
shows an inconsistent trend. The inconsistency of e, i, and m is reduced, 
even though the reduction is not marked. The inconsistency introduced 
for I is not marked since there is no significant difference between n; and ng 
for this category. The trends for E’, E, and J are emphasized, while the 
trends for E and M are de-emphasized, although not markedly. It would 
appear that in terms of trends the hypothesis is favored, except for the 
categories e, i, and m. Again, it may be that the method of adjustment does 
not properly distribute the weights among the ten categories, or it may be, 
and this is not a factor to be neglected, that in actuality certain factors in 
n, may be closer to parallel factors in focus actions than are the same 
factors for nz, while at the same time the reverse may be true for other 
factors. 

The second approach to this hypothesis is through the use of a general 
distance statistic for subjects’ scores. The statistic used is the sum of the 
squared differences in the eleven categories. This statistic was computed 
for the difference between focus actions and n;, and for the difference be- 
tween focus actions and n3. In 16 cases out of the 78 the distance statistic 
was greater for focus actions and n; than for focus actions and nz, in one 
case they were the same, and in the remaining 61 cases the statistic for 
focus actions and ng is the greater. In other words, the distance between 
scores is smaller between focus actions and n; more frequently than between 
focus actions and nz. Assuming that the distances as measured by the sta- 
tistic are distributed with a probability of .5 of being greater in each di- 
rection (disregarding the one case in which the distances are the same), the 
hypothesis may be tested that the distribution comes from such a population, 
Using the normal approximation it is found that a sample having 16 items 
favoring one distance and 61 favoring the other in a sample of 77 would 
occur less than one time out of 1,000 if the population proportion for each 
distance is one-half. Thus, there is no reasonable doubt that by this meas- 
ure the hypothesis is affirmed. 





The use of the distance statistic permits us to rank subjects so that we 
may test a third hypothesis: The greater the ability of the respondent to 
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identify with the context of situations in n; and ng, the smaller the differ- 
ences between the scores of the subject in the level under consideration and 
focus actions. Identification is measured by responses to questions appended 
to the Rosenzweig forms and one question asked during the interview in the 
application of the role playing. The surface validity of these questions 
in terms of identification is self-evident. The questions accompanying the 
Rosenzweig were as follows: 


“Did you have any difficulty in filling out the responses to any of the pic- 
tures? YES NO _ If YES, which pictures and what kind of difficulty 
did you encounter?” 


“Did you write in the very first reply in all cases? YES NO _ If NO, 
in how many of the 24 pictures do you estimate that the reply you wrote 
was not the very first that came to your mind? NUMBER ” 


“ _.. Do you feel that the replies you wrote were those you would actually 
give if you were placed in the situations shown in the pictures? YES NO ” 


The correlation between the number of difficulties reported and the 
distance statistic (focus actions and n3) was —.20. The correlation of the 
number of “not first replies” with the distance statistic was .051. The 
biserial correlation between all responses indicating that the replies given in 
the Rosenzweig were those which actually would have been given if the sub- 
ject were placed in the situations shown and the distance statistic was .12. 
None of these correlations would be rejected in a test of the null hypothesis 
with sample size 78 and level of significance .01. 


The question asked during the role playing is as follows: 


DO YOU FEEL THAT THE RESPONSES YOU GAVE DURING THE 
TESTING WERE THOSE YOU WOULD GIVE IF YOU WERE IN 
THE ACTUAL SITUATIONS? 


The biserial correlation between all responses except those which were 
positive without qualification and the distance statistic (focus actions and 
n,) was .16, which again, is not significant at the .01 level. 

Since none of the measures gives correlations which are significant at 
the .01 level we must conclude that there is no apparent relationship between 
identification with the testing (as measured by these questions) at the n; 
and ng levels and the respective measure of distance between scores as given 
by the distance statistic. The third hypothesis is not affirmed by this ap- 


proach. 
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Early in the testing of individual subjects the researcher got the im- 
pression that there were obvious language differences between the responses 
as given in the Rosenzweig and the responses given during the role playing, 
The one item singled out for observation was the incidence of profanity, 
The researcher had the impression that profanity occurred most frequently 
in the written form, while it occurred with the reasonable frequency found 
in most conversations in the role playing testing. The profanities were 
classified and counted for the 78 subjects. Two categories of profanity were 
made; (1) The direct usage of profane words such as hell, damn, bitch, 
son-of-a-bitch, bastard, fuck, etc.; and (2) the use of approximations to 
profanity such as heck, darn, s. 0. b., b——d, f—k, $*#?%$’?$, etc. All 
words in the two categories in written form were compared both separately 
and jointly to all words in the same categories in the transcriptions (role 
playing and focus actions together). The results are tabulated below. 


DIsTRIBUTION OF PROFANITIES 


% of persons: % of persons: #% of items: % of items: 
Rosenzweig Transcription Rosenzweig Transcription 
Profanities 34 12 65 19 
Approximations 
to Profanity 11 6 13 8 


The pattern indicated by the table is obvious. The amount of pro- 
fanity is markedly reduced in going from the paper and pencil situation 
to the role playing and focus actions situations. The difference of the major 
comparison in terms of profanities alone is significant beyond the .001 level. 





RELIABILITY OF THE TESTING 


In research of this sort the question of reliability of tests is very im- 
portant. Unfortunately, in the present case there are limitations to tests of 
reliability. There is no question of the reliability of scoring in the testing 
once arbitrary rules have been made for the classification of borderline cases 
(as is done in the writing of a manual), so that this problem is not discussed 
here. Rescoring of the first thirty subjects out of the 78 in the present 
sample showed less than two percent disagreement in classification of re- 
sponses.! The matter of the reliability of the test itself is of greater im- 





1 See for additional data: Clarke, H. J., Saul Rosenzweig and E. E. Fleming, 
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portance. J. Bernard has done work on the reliability of the Rosenzweig in 
the test re-test situation with a large sample and finds that the reliability is 
quite high. Rosenzweig indicates* that in two studies, one of 45 male 
medical school freshmen tested and retested after seven and one-half months, 
and the other a group of 35 female student nurses tested and retested after 
two months, the reliability coefficients by major scoring categories ranged 
from .34 to .71 in the two groups; these results correspond closely with the 
earlier study of Bernard in which a larger sample was used. Unfortunately 
the design of the present research did not permit comparable tests of re- 
liability. 

The approach of using a split-half test of reliability was attempted, 
even though there was a note of futility in the approach. The number of 
responses which any subject can make is 24, and to split this in half leaves 
only 12 responses to be distributed over 11 categories. We may examine 
the restriction put on a correlation approach when the mean value of a 
category is small and the responses are discretely scored. If the mean of the 
category is 1, and the responses are uniformly distributed, the split-half 
correlation must range between —1 and 0. If the mean of the category is 
1, and the responses are distributed with values of 0, 1, and 2, and the dis- 
tribution of responses in the split half correlation are as tabled below, the 
correlation is 0. 


Score Frequency Odd half Even half 
0 Ix — -- 
1 Ix 1 — 
1 Ix —- 1 
Z Ix 1 1 


The table below was devised as an ideal distribution by which to demon- 
strate the limitation of the split half correlation when there is a limited 
range of responses and discreteness of responses. In the case below half 
scores are introduced, effectively increasing the range of scores. 

It would be too far-fetched for our purposes here to split all scores in half 
since half scores are not that frequent in the results. However, even this 
distribution which seems to show good correspondence has a Pearsonian 
correlation coefficient of only .30, which while significant, is low. 





“The Reliability of the Scoring of the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study,” Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1947, Vol. 3, pp. 364-370. 

2 Bernard, J., “Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study: I. Norms, Reliability, and 
Statistical Evaluation,” Journal of Psychology, 1949, Vol. 28, pp. 325-343. 

3 Personal communication. 
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Score Frequency Odd half Even half 
0 5 0 me) 
5 5 0 5 
a 5 S 0 

1.0 5 5 5 
1.0 10 1.0 0 
1.0 10 0 1.0 
1.5 10 1.0 Ss 
1.5 10 5 1.0 
2.0 15 1.0 1.0 
2.5 5 1.5 1.0 
yt 5 1.0 1.5 
3.0 5 1.5 1.5 
3.0 5 2.0 1.0 
3.0 5 1.0 2.0 


The results of the split-half test of reliability for situations were as 
follows: 

E’ I’ M’ E E I I M e i m 

36 40 07 422 25 45 24 «4206 10 18 @§©02 
The Pearsonian correlation coefficients are significant at the .01 level in the 
case of E’, I’ and I, and are also significant at the .05 level in the case of 
E, E, and J. The measures of reliability, as expected, were not high in this 
restricted application. It is rather a commendable point for the test that 
even for the cases with extremely small means negative correlations did not 


appear. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This thesis sought to investigate the following hypothesis: There are 
differences among (1) reports by subjects on questionnaires as to how they 
would behave, (2) role playing of how they would behave, and (3) their 
actual behavior. Two subsidiary hypotheses were also considered: 1. Role 
playing by subjects more closely approximates actual behavior than do 
written reports as to how they would behave. 2. The greater the ability of 
the respondent to identify with the context of situations in n; (role playing) 
and ng (paper and pencil situations), the smaller the differences between the 
scores of the subject in the level under consideration and actual behavior. 

The data was derived from a test procedure which incorporated tests 
for the three levels of responses: (1) Paper and pencil test (group applica- 
tion) utilizing the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study; (2) role play- 
ing test (individual test) adopting the Rosenzweig P-F Study to the medium; 
and (3) standardized “actual” situations set into the context of the role 
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playing test. The statistics are based on a sample of 78 subjects. The results 
of the study are as follows: 


1. In the comparisons of paper and pencil responses to role playing re- 
sponses significant difference of the means at the .001 level was found in 
four out of eleven scoring categories. Significant correlations at the .01 
level occurred between the compared items in seven out of the eleven scoring 
categories. It is possible that the correlations resulted from memory factors. 


2. In the comparison of the paper and pencil responses to the responses 
in the “actual” situations and in the comparison of the role playing responses 
to the responses in the “actual” situations, significant difference of the means 
at the .001 level was found in nine of the eleven scoring categories, and no 
significant correlations at the .01 level were found. 

By the approach used in this research, the main hypothesis is affirmed. 


3. In six of the eleven scoring categories the means of the role playing 
responses were closer to the responses in the “actual” situations than were 
the means of the paper and pencil situations. One of the remaining five 
cases was equidistant. Adjusting mean scores under a given assumption, a 
consistent quantitative trend was found in six of the scoring categories in the 
direction from paper and pencil responses to role playing responses to re- 
sponses in the “actual” situations. One category of the eleven was elimi- 
nated in the adjustment. Inconsistency of trend was pronounced in three 


cases. 


4. Using a general distance statistic for subjects, it was found that in 
61 cases the statistic measuring the distance between paper and pencil re- 
sponses and responses in the “actual” situations was greater than that 
measuring the distance between role playing responses and responses in the 
“actual” situations, while the reverse was true in 16 cases. The remaining 
case was one of equidistance. Such results would occur on a chance basic 
less than one time out of 1,000. By this approach, the first subsidiary hypo- 
thesis is affirmed. 

5. The general distance statistic for subjects was used to test the second 
subsidiary hypothesis. No significant correlations were found between 
any of the items designed to measure identification with the tests and the 
respective distance statistics. By this approach, the second subsidiary 
hypothesis is not affirmed. 


6. Examination of the language content of the paper and pencil responses 
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as against the responses in the role playing and the “actual” situations 
showed that a significant difference at the .001 level exists in the incidence 
of profanity. 


7. A split-half test of reliability was made on the test for “actual” sity- 
ations. Even though the test of reliability reduced the range of responses, 
and the responses were very small in number in each category, significant 
correlations at the .01 level occurred in three categories, and significant 
correlations at the .05 level occurred in three more of the eleven categories, 
All correlations were positive. 


Prospectus 


The importance of this research is primarily methodological. It is an 
attempt to deal with “levels of behavior.” The focus has been in the demon- 
stration of differences in “levels of behavior.” Once this is done, the im- 
portant work is in finding the relationships between the “levels.” An obvi- 
Ous avenue of approach is in the continued attempt to discover differences, 
varying the “tests”, and varying the scoring categories which in effect are 
the dimensions dealt with. The design of research is not always easy, and 
the construction of standardized “actual” situations may well tax the in- 
genuity of the researcher. 

In the present research need was felt for additional research in many 
directions. The limitation in the number of test items, for example, points to 
research which deals with the consistency of “actual” behavior. This in 
itself is what an adequate test of reliability would encompass. The limita- 
tion on observation, as another example, is a most difficult barrier to cross, 
yet one that is most important. Analysis on the basis of verbal content and 
obvious physical action is not sufficient. 

In the present research standardized “actual” situations were used and 
compared with the statement and role playing of subjects as to what they 
would do. It may well be that an equally important aspect to study is the 
unstructured situation, without designation of units of discrete “‘situations.” 
The stimuli which are presented to the subjects in the expectation that 
responses will be forthcoming may be dealing with only one aspect of the 
personality. In terms of “minor” items which cannot be standardized, equal- 
ly important responses for the profile of the person may be neglected. Self 
initiated conversation, for example, is one obvious item that was completely 
neglected in this study. 

Again, as was indicated in the introduction, this research is the con- 
sideration of only one aspect of the gereral area of “expected behavior” 
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and “actual behavior.” One may pose other questions as starting points for 
other related researches: What is the relationship between prediction of 
one’s behavior (future oriented) and the actual behavior? What is the 
relationship between a person’s statement of what he, himself, should do 
and his actual behavior? What is the relationship between a person’s 
statement of what others should do and his own actual behavior? What is 
the relationship between a person’s report of what he has done and his 
actual behavior? Etc. 

As a general approcah, there is great need for research with people 
“in action,” especially in the design of tests. A great deal of work has been 
done in this field by Jacob L. Moreno, by his followers, and by others work- 
ing in parallel veins. Unfortunately, however, much of the research until 
this time has depended upon the perception and intuition of the particular 
observer. The present need is for a greater objectivity in recording and 
classifying data, making the researchers more easily interchangeable. Such 
work as Robert Bales has done in recent years is most important. The need 
for tests is related to the objectives of the users. With the paper and pencil 
tests, when they are reliable, we know that the tests will predict in measure 
how the person will respond in paper and pencil situations, and possibly 
quite a bit more. The criteria of validification, however, are not always 
what they are represented to be. Certainly the paper and pencil tests are 
very important, but they should not be treated as so important that other 
approaches are excluded which may be more direct and economical, and 
which may test different dimensions of personality. If a test is supposed to 
be related to breaking points in crisis (i.e., the isolation of persons potential- 
ly exhibiting extreme types of behavior and the prediction of persons po- 
tentially exhibiting extreme types of behavior), this is important, but it 
is at least equally important to have tests for those long periods between 
breaking points, tests which are meaningful for the classification of persons 
in the so-called “normal range.” Direct approaches threugh tests utilizing 
role playing and observation of actual behavior may be most useful to serve 
this need. Very frequently researchers have become so involved in the study 
of “attitudes” that people carry (institutional aspects) that they have 
neglected what the people have been doing (individuation aspects). This is 
an important direction of research. 

Classification of information is an important element in any science. 
On closing this thesis the researcher makes a suggestion for a classification 
of persons according to dimensions which may prove useful. In the in- 
troduction it was noted that the focus action referred to individuation of 
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behavior, and the ranking of behavior away from focus action was in terms 
of consideration of the norms of expected behavior which impinge upon the 
situation. Behavior corresponding to the norms of expected behavior is 
identified as institutional behavior. Significant differences of the means 
were found among the three levels tested, average scores being considered. 
It is reasonable to assume that significant differences occur for some of the 


individuals tested in the levels. A classification of personality types may be | 


designed as follows: 


Stable Level Personality Types. The profiles of individuals in this classifi- 
cation show little change with the altering of the test stiuation, i.e., have 
low general distance scores between tests. 


INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY TYPE—approximates the norm of re- 
sponses to actual situations in all levels tested. 


INSTITUTIONAL PERSONALITY TYPE—approximates the norm of re- 








sponses to an arbitrarily chosen level (such as the norm of responses to 


paper and pencil situations about how a person would behave). 


Stable Deviant Personality Types. The profiles of individuals in this classifi- 
cation show little change with the altering of the test situation. However, 
these individuals exhibit extreme deviation from the norm in one or more 
scoring categories (personality dimensions). 


Normal Personality Type. The profiles in this classification show change 
with the altering of the test situation, i.e., have high general distance scores 
between tests. The direction of the change of profiles is consistent with 
the direction of the change in the norms. 


Unstable Deviant Personality Types. The profiles in this classification 
show change with the altering of the test situation, ie., have high general 
distance scores between tests. The direction of the change of profiles is 
inconsistent with the direction of the change in the norms. 


Such a classification as the above might prove useful if fully developed. 
It has the virtue, among other things, of being adaptable to the classification 
of persons in the “normal range,” and has the potentiality of discriminating 
pathological cases as well. 
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PREFACE 


This study was carried out by Professor Reed M. Powell and his stu- 
dents studying Sociometry in the Department of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, The research had a twofold objective: first, to serve 
as a teaching device, and secondly, to make a contribution to the field of 
sociometric studies. The instructor and each student participated ia and 
contributed to all phases of the project. 


INTRODUCTION 


It has become a truism since the advent of sociometry that from the 
extended interaction of human organisms there evolves a group structure 
which tends to define the relative status of each member in the group 
hierarchy. The group structure, once evolved, generates differentiated in- 
group and out-group attitudes among the members. Concomitant with the 
emergence of a group structure, those individuals included in it, within limits, 
psychologically anchor themselves to the group and, as a consequence of 
this anchorage and identification, experience a feeling of solidarity, be- 
longingness and loyalty to the group norms despite the frequent existence 
of various degrees of intra-group rivalry and friction. 

While this may be advanced as a truism, such a positive assertion can- 
not be rendered regarding the length of time necessary for such a social 
configuration to emerge. Investigations in the past have given but little 
direct consideration to the significance of the temporal factors in the evolving 
of a group structure. Therefore, a relative lack of knowledge becomes ap- 
parent on the question of the minimum amount of time necessary for pat- 
terned organization to evolve under certain prescribed conditions. The 
significance of this problem warrants prolonged and intensive investigation. 

It is this consideration which gave rise to the present study. The 
existence of a dormitory which housed a group of college women who had 
known each other for only a few weeks afforded the opportunity to examine 
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the effect on a group structure of approximately one month’s interaction, 
While, admittedly, such a study cannot hope to ascertain the minimum 
amount of time necessary for the emergence of a group hierarchy, it may, 
by answering certain basic questions, zeveal the effect of a short period of 
interaction. 

The basic questions which this study seeks to answer are: 


1. Under the conditions of a dormitory situation, will a group structure 
tend to emerge after only a few weeks of social interaction? 

2. If so, what will be the nature of such a structure? Will it have 
become crystallized and well defined, or will it have remained am- 
biguous and only rudimentary? 

3. Ifa structure does emerge, will it be restricted to a single criterion 
or centered around a specific activity, or do any certain basic 
structural patterns extend to more than one activity? 


MATERIALS AND PROCEDURE 


The Sociometric Schedule. A Moreno technique, the sociometric test 
was applied. The interview schedule consisted of twenty-five questions con- 
cerning demographic characteristics, socio-economic status, and interpersonal 
relations. Careful consideration was given to the basic forms of social 
intercourse in dormitory life and questions were designed to reveal the nature 
and extent of interaction in these situations. Chatting choices, roommate 
selections, eating companions, and choices for sharing confidences were 
chosen as criteria upon which sociometric questions were based. Prestige 
leaders were determined by selections of the members from the group to 
handle a group problem. 

In pretesting, the schedule was administered to sixteen girls in a pri- 
vate rooming house. The interviewers watched particularly for rough spots 
or breaks in the continuity of the schedule, and for informant reactions to 
the sociometric questions. 

Following the pretesting, the schedule was completely revised. The 
sociometric questions were arranged in such a fashion as to minimize their 
attention-getting value, and related information was requested in such 
a way as to lead quite naturally into a discussion of the criterion questions. 

In the questionnaire there were five criterion questions with the re- 
mainder of the schedule being aimed at obtaining supplemental data as well 
as adding to the informality and ease of the interview. All girls were re- 
quested to indicate which of the choices given represented their first prefer- 
ence in reference to each basic question. 
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The criterion questions were: 


1. “You know how girls get together and chat, say after lunch or in 
the evening, or maybe after a date; perhaps you yourself like to do this 
sort of thing. If so, who in the dorm do you particularly like to chat with?” 


2. “With which of the girls do you eat most frequently?” 


3. “Now let’s suppose for a moment that the food at the dorm cafe- 
teria is getting worse. The situation is rapidly becoming intolerable, and 
you decide that action is necessary. You and the rest of the girls hold a 
meeting in which you decide to select three from among your number to 
represent you on a committee designed to do something about the food 
situation. Which of the girls in the dorm would you choose?” 

After the informant had indicated the names of the girls she would 
select to form this committee, she was then asked, “Why did you choose 
these girls?” 

4. “If you had your choice of all of the girls in the dorm, which ones 
would you rather have for a roommate?” “Why did you choose these girls?” 

5. “You know, when a girl leaves home and comes to college, she 
runs into certain problems, doesn’t she? Perhaps some of them are pretty 
personal and you feel you can’t talk to just anyone about them. Now let’s 
suppose for a moment that you’re facing one of these problems. You need 
advice. You just need someone to talk it out with. To whom would you 
turn?” 

These questions served to ferret out the clique leaders and groupings 
when charted sociometrically. The various cliques are centered around 
their informal clique leaders, who in relation to their followers, exercise a 
greater influence in motivating group and individual behavior." 

Some factors accounting at least partially for this greater influence of 
leaders are the leaders’ personal qualities, value orientations, ability and 
their larger number of contacts with their followers.? 

Interspersed between these basic questions were supplementary ones 
having to do with one’s previous acquaintances, socio-economic background, 
religion, number of brothers and sisters, frequency of visits home, as well 
as academic classification, room location and its effect on social contacts. 





1 Reed M. Powell, “A Comparative Sociological Analysis of San Juan Sur, a 
Peasant Community, and Atirro, an Hacienda Community Located in Costa Rica, 
Central America,” (unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, Michigan State College, East 


Lansing, 1951) pp. 228. 
2 Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New York: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950), pp. 161. 
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On each of the sociometric questions, the subjects were requested to 
indicate three choices. In the instances where a lesser number of choices 
were indicated, no attempt was made to secure additional selections. 

There was no specific attempt made to elicit information about any 
negative relationships. 

Participant Observer. The night before the interviewing began, a 
participant observer was introduced into the dormitory and remained there 
until the day after the completion of interviewing. Since she had several 
times stayed overnight with a friend in the dorm, her presence was accepted 
as natural. In fact, a number of the girls were under the impression that 
she lived there. She was chosen on the roommate question by one of the 
isolates, Number 20. Her observations were used as a check on the validity 
of the various sociometric questions and she gathered considerable sup- 
plementary data otherwise unobtainable. 

Procedure. Before the schedule was administered, all of the partici- 
pants in the project attended a meeting in the dormitory. At this meeting 
an explanation was made so that the subjects would identify themselves 
with the project. In addition to the explanation, an informal association 
of interviewers with the subjects aided in establishing rapport for the inter- 
view situation. All interviews were conducted within a period of forty-eight 
hours. Each girl was interviewed privately. A number of interviews were 
tape recorded in an attempt to provide additional pertinent data which would 
contribute to a more meaningful analysis. 

Subjects. The subjects in the present study included thirty-five girls 
and their counselor who lived in a unit of the Women’s Quadrangle at the 
University of Oklahoma during the summer term of 1951. Although this 
was but one of several units within a single structure, it was independent, 
having its own name and facilities, except a dining room. 

The counselor administered the University rules with respect to the 
girls under her guidance. She, the assistant counselor and one other girl 
lived on the first floor in separate rooms. The assistant counselor had the 
same disciplinary powers as the counselor, but her duties were, in the main, 
of a more routine nature. All of the other girls lived on floors two, three 
and four of the unit, either alone or with a roommate. A distribution of 

girls living alone or with roommates, according to classification and floors 
is presented in Table I. 

An inspection of Table I reveals that all freshmen lived on the second 
floor, while upper-classmen and graduate students were largely concentrated 
on the third and fourth floors. As indicated in the table, the largest aca- 
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TABLE I 
DIsTRIBUTION OF GIRLS LIVING ALONE oR WiTH ROOMMATES 
AccorDING TO ACADEMIC CLASSIFICATION AND FLoor 





Number Number 
Number Without With 





of Room- Room- 
Floor Girls mate mate Fresh. Te. Sr. Grad. 
1 3 3 1 1 1 
2 14 2 12 11 2 1 
3 10 6 4 2 6 2 
4 Gy 7 2 1 3 5 
All Floors 36 18 18 11 6 11 8 





In the analysis, the juniors and seniors are considered together as the upper- 


classmen. 


demic grouping is that of the upper-classmen comprising seventeen (47 per 
cent) of the thirty-six girls. The second largest group is that of the fresh- 
men who number eleven (31 per cent) of the total. The smallest grouping 
is that of the graduate students totaling eight in number (22 per cent). 

It will also be noted that eighteen (one half) of the girls, including 
the counselor and assistant counselor, did not have a roommate. Twelve 
girls requested single rooms before, or immediately following, the beginning 
of the summer term. Later in the term, one girl requested to be allowed to 
move into a single room because of a roommate conflict. The girls had lived 
together thirty-seven days when the study was begun. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


Prior structure. The extent of social interaction among the girls before 
the beginning of the term is a significant factor in the level of development 
of the group structure. With a knowledge of previous interaction, an ap- 
praisal can be made as to how much of the existing structure is a develop- 
ment of the period of living together. 

The data concerning prior relationships indicate that although a sizable 
group of girls were somewhat acquainted before the semester began, the 
social structure was limited to seven girls, all upper-classmen who formed 
a rather well-defined clique. Aside from this nuclear grouping, there was 
no other structure evident. Within this group, girl number 5 had five re- 
ciprocal selections; Numbers 19, 23 and 30 had three mutual selections each; 
and Numbers 1, 4, and 11 each had one mutual selection. 
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Chatting selections. As observed from an analysis of Figure 1, the girls 
form into four distinct chatting groupings ranging in size from six to eleven 
members. Within each of these cliques, there is intensive interaction, while 
there is only a limited number of relationships between the cliques. Al- 
though there are numerous reciprocal relationships discernable among girls 
of the same clique, there exist no such relationships between members of 
different cliques. 

As indicated, there is only one complete isolate with reference to 
chatting (Number 28) who neither chooses nor is chosen by anyone in the 
dorm. In an attempt to determine the possible basis for the in-groups which 
appear in the sociogram, the data were related to various control items set 
up in the schedule. It was found that of the various items checked, academic 
classification was the one most likely to indicate significant relationships. 

In order to evaluate the extent to which the three different academic 
classifications form in-groups, the observed frequencies of chatting within 
and between groups were compared with the frequencies which might be ex- 
pected to result from a purely random selection, assuming that if there were 
no cleavages, the total number of chatting relationships would be divided 
among the different groupings in proportion to the number of girls in each? 

As revealed from an analysis of Table II, the graduate students made 
a total of seventeen choices for chatting companions, eight of which were 
to other girls within their own grouping. When this is compared to the 
four choices which might be expected if a process of purely random choice 

TABLE II 


OBSERVED AND ExpecTteD CHOICES FOR CHATTING COMPANIONS MADE BY GRADUATE, 
Upper-CLASSMEN AND FRESHMEN LIVING IN AN OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY 








DORMITORY 

Direction of Choice Observed Choices Expected Choices 
Graduate to Freshmen 0 5 
Graduate to Upper-classmen 9 8 
Graduate to Graduate 8 4 
Upper-classmen to Freshmen 0 11 
29 18 


Upper-classmen to Upper-classmen 2 
Upper-classmen to Graduate 


Freshmen to Freshmen 
Freshmen to Upper-classmen 3 
Freshmen to Graduate 0 7 








3 Powell, R. M., op. cit. p. 315. 
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were in operation, proportionately speaking, there is an apparent in-group 
relationship evidenced by the graduate students. 


While it would be expected from chance selection that eight choices 
would be made among upper-classmen by graduate students, nine actually 
occurred, indicating that while graduate students form an in-group with 
reference to the other two groupings, generally, they do not form an in- 
group with respect to the upper-classmen, 


It is theoretically expected that the graduate students would make five 
selections from among the freshmen, but in actuality none were observed. 
From this it may be observed that while there is little or no in-group rela- 
tionship evidenced when considering the graduate students and upper-class- 
men with reference to chatting selection, there is considerable cleavage 
indicated between the graduates and freshmen. 

A comparison of the expected and observed chatting selections of upper- 
classmen indicate that here, again, the data provide evidence of an in-group. 
While eighteen selections were expected within the upper-classmen grouping, 
twenty-nine were actually observed. This is very largely accounted for, 
however, by the cleavage existing between upper-classmen and freshmen. 
Instead of the eleven selections expected, the upper-classmen made no fresh- 
man selections. There is no in-group feeling with reference to this criterion 
expressed between upper-classmen and graduates. This is illustrated by 
the eight observed selections compared to the eight which were expected. 

When the freshman girls’ selections are analyzed it is revealed that they 
form a marked in-group with reference to both other classifications. While 
only ten selections were expected by freshmen among their own group, 
twenty-nine selections were actually observed. It is theoretically expected 
that fifteen choices of upper-classmen would be made by freshmen but only 
three occurred. The same pattern is evidenced with reference to graduate 
students. Although seven choices were expected, none were evident. 

As indicated by these data, the freshmen differ from the other classifi- 
cations in that they form the most marked in-group of the three, and are 
the only grouping which exhibits cleavages with reference to both other 
classifications. 

As indicated in Figure 1, girls Number 5 (seven choices), Number 10 
(six choices), Number 11 (six choices), and Number 2 (six choices) are 
the most highly chosen individuals in the dormitory with reference to chatting 
selection. 

Insofar as chatting may provide an indication of clique relationships 
and inasmuch as leadership is here evaluated in terms of choices received, 
these four girls may tentatively be regarded as the four major clique 
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leaders of the dormitory. It appears, however, that the leadership of the 
clique of which Number 5 is the most highly chosen person is in this instance 
a function of three persons, Number 5, Number 19, and Number 23 form- 
ing a triad. The triad is composed of three of the most popular, influential, 
and attractive girls in the dorm who form a tightly knit nuclear clique 
around which a larger outer clique grouping of followers has formed. As 
may be noted in the sociogram, all three girls are bound together by re- 
ciprocal chatting relationships. The influence of two of these three girls 
is illustrated in that they are among the four top prestige leaders of the 
house. One of these two is the elected president of the dorm grouping. The 
three are upper-classmen, and their clique is an upper-classmen’s clique. 
In the dormitory this group occupies a central position, exercising pro- 
portionately greater power in the system of interrelations than do the other 
cliques. While no uniform attempt was made to obtain the rejection pat- 
terns of the girls, spontaneous remarks indicate that some of those in the 
graduate clique reject others in the upper-classmen’s group. 

Number 11 of the graduate student clique is noted to be a cooperative, 
congenial individual around whom a number of girls with strong personalities 
cluster. Her security in her position is illustrated by the fact that six of the 
seven other members of the clique select her as a chatting companion while 
her three selections all went to members of her clique who had selected her. 

Number 2 forms a nuclear core for the freshmen clique. She is bound 
in and surrounded by a large number of reciprocal relationships. There are 
more mutual selections within this clique than in any other clique in the 
dorm. 

Number 10 occupies the central position of the smallest clique in the 
sysetm. Tied only to one other clique through Number 22, this clique 
is composed of girls who manifest intensive chatting relationships but who 
are very largely isolated from the remainder of the girls in the dorm with 
respect to this criterion. The genesis of this clique is of special significance. 
It is comprised of girls, who being peripheral to the other groupings and 
failing to gain acceptance in these groups, gravitated toward each other, 
forming a clique of their own. 

Number 28, the complete isolate, is a girl who has not attempted to 
integrate herself into the dormitory system of interrelationships. She indi- 
cated that if she were to chat with others she would turn to friends outside 
the dorm. Of the five friends whom she feels free to talk to, four are boys. 
She prides herself upon her independence and likes other people who are 
independent. She wants to leave others alone and wants them to leave her 
alone. 
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Prestige leaders. Of the sociometric questions mentioned, those con- 
cerning chatting, roommate selection, eating companions, and confidence all 
serve to indicate the clique structure of the girls and to ferret out the clique 
leaders. They do not, however, serve to determine who the prestige leaders 
are. 

In order to ascertain these, the aforementioned hypothetical situation 
was constructed concerning the selection of three girls to form a committee 
designed to do something about correcting the problem of the intolerably bad 
food. 

An analysis of the data with reference to this question reveals the 
existence of four major prestige leaders within the dorm, Number 5, Num- 
ber 23, Number 34 and Number 30. Number S is the top prestige leader, 
with eighteen selections, thirteen of which were first choices. It is of inter- 
est to note that she is not only the top prestige leader, but also one of the 
major clique leaders as well, whose informal position in the dorm has been 
recognized in her selection by the girls as their president. The other three 
prestige leaders indicated in the sociogram, received fifteen, twelve, and ten 
selections, respectively. Of these three other prestige leaders, two, Number 
23 and Number 34 also hold positions of prominence within their own 
clique groupings as is indicated by the frequency with which the other girls 
selected them. 

In an attempt to gain a better insight into why the various individuals 
chosen as prestige leaders in the dorm were selected, the girls were all asked 
to state their reasons why they had selected the individuals whose names 
they had given. Their replies are indicated as follows: 





No. of girls indicating Reasons for selection 
15 “Can express themselves well,” “persuasive,” 
“tactful,” etc. 
8 “Efficient,” “past performance,” “have proven 


themselves capable,” etc. 


7 “Are leaders,” “position in the dorm” 

7 “Dependable,” “responsible,” “not flighty,” etc. 

6 “Helpful,” “friendly,” “eager to please,” etc. 

6 “Have common sense,” “intelligent,” etc. 

5 “Experienced,” “lived here a couple of years,” 
“know their way around,” etc. 

4 “Have contact with people of authority,” “she 
has pull,” etc. 

4 “Forceful personality,” “a live wire,” etc. 

1 “Well thought of” 

1 “Pleasant” 

1 “Wonderful personality” 
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It may be assumed from a perusal of the responses that the various 
informants made their selections of other girls as prestige leaders very 
largely in terms of the qualities which these individuals possessed. 

As revealed by the number of girls indicating, a high value is placed 
upon the tactfulness, persuasiveness, and ability of the individuals to ex- 
press themselves well. The qualities next in importance to the informants 
are the demonstrated efficiency and past performance of the girls, the fact 
that they had proven themselves to be capable. 

There is considerable difference in the relative importance of these 
two sets of qualities, however, as is indicated in that fifteen girls listed the 
“tactfulness”, etc., of the girls as a reason for selection, and only eight indi- 
cated “demonstrated efficiency”, etc., as a reason. 

Aside from these reasons, there were numerous others listed by the 
various informants as has been indicated, but these latter reasons were 
listed by consistently smaller numbers of informants. 

Roommate preference. As indicated in Figure 2, the pattern of group- 
ing occuring in relation to this criterion is basically the same as the structure 
based on chatting, with the girls congregating themselves into four clear-cut 
cliques. There are two important aspects of these cliques. First, they are 
significantly grouped according to their location in the dormitory. Secondly, 
they tend to group themselves according to their academic classification. 

It should be pointed out that there are five isolates who make no at- 
tempt to identify themselves with any of the four major groupings. The 
isolation of Number 36, the counselor, is explained by her formal position 
in the dormitory which demands, in accordance with University regulations, 
that she must room alone. In spite of this administrative stipulation, known 
to all of the girls, Number 20, the most completely rejected individual in 
the dormitory, listed the counselor as a roommate preference. This may be 
construed as an attempt by Number 20 to retain for herself some vestige 
of psychological anchorage. 

The freshmen clique is unique in that the structure consists largely of 
interlocking triangles and squares, with the members of these various smaller 
groupings centering around Number 2, their clique leader. The occurrence 
of such tightly knit minor groupings within the clique is probably due to 
the fact that these individuals are relatively new to dormitory life and are 
still in a period of adjustment to both dormitory and college life. It may 
be assumed that following this initial period of adjustment, these individuals 
will form into a clique more nearly resembling the other three. 

Number 24, it will be noted, holds a rather interesting position with 
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respect to the freshmen and the upper-classmen cliques. Although this 
individual is classified as a freshman, it is indicated that she has identified 
herself with the upper-classmen clique, as evidenced by her two choices 
toward this group. However, she still makes one choice and receives one 
choice from the freshmen clique. This, it would seem, is an example of 
marginality with respect to group identification. In other words, it would 
seem that there is a conflict between this individual’s membership and 
reference groups. 
TABLE III 


OBSERVED AND EXPECTED ROOMMATE CHOICES BY GRADUATES, UpPER-CLASSMEN 
AND FRESHMEN IN AN OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY DORMITORY 








Direction of Choice Observed Choices Expected Choices 
Graduate to Freshmen 0 4 
Graduate to Upper-classmen 6 7 
Graduate to Graduate 8 3 
Upper-classmen to Freshmen 0 11 
Upper-classmen to Upper-classmen 29 16 
Upper-classmen to Graduate 6 8 
Freshmen to Freshmen 27 9 
Freshmen to Upper-classmen 2 14 
Freshmen to Graduate 0 6 





Table III gives the observed and expected roommate choices made by 
the graduate students, the upper-classmen and the freshmen. From an 
inspection of this table it will be found that the graduate students made 
eight choices among other graduate students. Theoretically only three 
choices would have been expected to occur according to chance, It will also 
be noted that none of the graduates made choices to the freshmen while four 
such selections were expected to occur by chance. 

Chance alone can account for the number of choices that the upper- 
classmen made to graduate students. Considering the choices made by 
upper-classmen to upper-classmen, it will be found that there were twenty- 
nine such choices made by them, while theoretically only sixteen choices 
were expected. It will also be found that upper-classmen did not choose 
freshmen at all, while it could be expected that eleven choices would be 
made in this direction. 

It is to be noted that there are no choices made from the freshmen 
group to the graduate students, while there would be expected, according 
to chance factors, six choices. Also, freshmen made only two choices among 
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the upper-classmen rather than the fourteen choices expected to occur on 
a basis of chance expectancy. One of the most significant findings is that 
freshmen made twenty-seven choices to freshmen instead of the nine choices 
expected. 

As is indicated by this analysis of the differences between the observed 
and expected frequencies of choice occurring in the instance of each aca- 
demic classification, all three appear to form well defined in-groups when 
considered in relation to the two other academic groupings in the dormitory. 

A more detailed analysis reveals, however, that there is little or no “in- 
grouping” between the graduate and upper-classmen girls when these two 
groups are compared with one another. On the other hand, there does exist 
a notable cleavage between these two groupings and the freshmen. 

This may be a factor contributing to the very marked freshmen in- 
group which is the most pronounced in the dormitory both with reference 
to chatting and roommate selection. This fact is evidenced by the almost 
complete absence of upper-classmen and graduate selections by the fresh- 
men in both situations. 

It would seem that two of the more important factors entering into 
the choice of a roommate are commonality of interest and mutual under- 
standing as exemplified in such reasons as “We understand each other” 
and “‘We have the same things in common.” 

The most highly chosen girls with reference to roommate selection are 
principally the same ones tentatively postulated as leaders of the dormitory 
as a result of the preferences expressed in relation to chatting. In the case 
of three of the four clique groupings, the most frequently chosen girls were 
the same as the most popular ones with reference to chatting. Numbers 
2, 10 and 11 retained their leadership in regard to roommate preference, with 
Number 2 receiving six choices, Number 10 four choices and Number 11 
five choices. However, Number 5, who had held the leadership of the re- 
maining clique in the first situation, was displaced in this case by Number 
23, who received six choices compared to five for Number 5. The two girls, 
Numbers 5 and 23, are part of an influential triad formed by them and 
Number 19. The leadership of this clique is a function of the three members 
of the triad in conjunction and not solely of a single individual. This rela- 
tionship existing among these three girls is a rather stable one as is mani- 
fested by the fact that an almost identical relationship between the three is 
obtained in the various situations examined. 

An inspection of Figure 2 further reveals significant facts bearing upon 
the isolates. With reference to roommate selection, a larger number of 
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isolates occurred than in the case of chatting preferences. Whereas only one 
girl, Number 28, was a complete isolate when chatting preferences are con- 
sidered, three girls, Numbers 22, 28 and 33, neither receive nor express a 
single choice with reference to roommate preference. 


It is not surprising that more isolates appear in relation to this ques- 
tion when one considers that in the choice of a roommate, one generally 
chooses an individual with whom she will have even relatively more intimate 
contact than in the instance of chatting. 

Eating Companions. An inspection of Figure 3, concerning eating 
companions, reveals that the subjects again divide themselves into four 
separate cliques. These four cliques are, in essence, the same as those ap- 
pearing with reference to the previous two criteria. Number 36, the coun- 
selor, is again seen to be a linking point between two cliques, and Numbers 
22 and 28 will be seen to be in an isolated position. The freshmen students 
have divorced themselves, with the exception of three out-going choices, 
from the remainder of the students. It might be noted, however, that two 
of these out-going choices of the freshmen clique are to a prestige leader, 
and one choice is to a leader of a clique, Number 19. 

It will also be noted that each of the other three cliques, consisting 
of upper-classmen and graduates, is directly connected with the other two 
by only one choice in each case. This almost complete lack of communi- 
cation between the cliques with reference to this criterion is of great import 
when one considers that the meal time is usually accepted to be a time of 
great conviviality. The fact that there is a negligible amount of relation- 
ship exhibited between the separate groups indicates that the members of 
each of these groups have indentified themselves almost exclusively with a 
select few. 

In a comparison of the differences between Figure 1 and Figure 3, it 
will be noted that, of the thirty-seven changes in Figure 3, two subjects, 
22 and 29, account for six of these, and ten subjects account for twenty such 
changes. These twenty-six changes comprise 80 per cent of the total changes 
and are caused by 33 per cent of the subjects. In a comparison of dif- 
ferences existing between Figure 2 and Figure 3, it is found that three sub- 
jects, Numbers 4, 29 and 33, made nine changes, while twelve subjects made 
twenty-four changes. Thus, fifteen subjects account for 33 of the forty-one 
changes between the two criteria. In other words, less than one-half, or 40 
per cent, of the subjects have caused appreciably more than half, 80 per cent, 
of the changes. 

This fact is an indication that 60 per cent of the subjects have identified 
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themselves with a specific group and, as a result, this 60 per cent contribute 
only 20 per cent of the changes of choices between criteria. It is important 
to note that only 10 per cent of the changes of choices are inter-clique 
changes. All other changes occurring are between the members of the same 
clique. It is also of interest to note that the apparent leader of the upper- 
classmen clique has changed in each of the above three criteria. According 
to the chatting criterion, Number 5 is the major leader; with respect to the 
roommate criterion, Number 23 is most highly selected; and according to 
the eating companion criterion, Number 19 appears with the largest number 
of choices. Within this clique, it appears that the triad, composed of Num- 
bers 5, 19 and 23, is in a core position and that the clique has not reached a 
stable stage, as evidenced by the shift in leadership for each of the three 
criterion situations. 

With respect to leadership in this instance, there appears to be a 
change of leaders in most of the cliques. Number 11 is succeeded by Num- 
ber 32; Number 2 retains her position as clique leader; and as previously 
indicated, Number 5 is succeeded by Number 19. In the small peripheral 
clique there is no apparent leader, with three of the members receiving 
three choices, two members receiving two choices and one member receiving 
one choice. It might be added that in this small clique, a number of the 
members of the clique were married women whose husbands were not at- 
tending school. It was not infrequent to hear one of these subjects say that 
she ate most of her meals with friends in the surrounding community. 

It may be assumed that the factor of convenience enters here to 
bring about a change in the selection pattern of the girls with reference 
to dining companions, If, for some reason (the class hours, social engage- 
ments, etc.) the leaders do not appear at a meal time convenient for their 
group, the followers will choose other persons, who in reality are second 
choices, as dining companions. 

An analysis of Table IV concerning selections for eating companions 
according to academic classification reveals that the graduate student group 
made a total of ten choices within their own clique, while there were only 
three such choices expected according to random selection. It is also noted 
that the graduate group made six choices to the upper-classmen while 
theoretically, eight such choices would have been expected. There were 
no choices made by the graduates to the freshmen. From chance alone, one 
could have expected five choices to be made in this direction. 

When choices made by the upper-classmen to the graduate students 
are considered, it is found that they made nine choices, while only eight were 
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TABLE IV 
OBSERVED AND EXPECTED CHOICES FOR EATING COMPANIONS MADE BY GRADUATE, 
Upper-CLASSMEN AND FRESHMEN LIVING IN AN OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY 








DoRMITORY 
Direction of Choice Observed Choices Expected Choices 
Graduate to Freshmen 0 5 
Graduate to Upper-classmen 6 8 
Graduate to Graduate 10 3 
Upper-classmen to Freshmen 1 11 
Upper-classmen to Upper-classmen 27 18 
Upper-classmen to Graduate 9 8 
Freshmen to Freshmen 27 9 
Freshmen to Upper-classmen 3 14 
Freshmen to Graduate 0 7 





expected. They, the upper-classmen, made twenty-seven choices to other 
upper-classmen when only eighteen choices were expected to occur. They 
made only one choice to freshmen; eleven would have been expected by 
chance alone. 

The group composed of freshmen students made no choices among the 
graduate students, while there were seven choices to be expected by chance. 
The freshmen are found to have made only three choices to the upper-class- 
men while fourteen were expected. When choices made by freshmen to 
freshmen are considered, it will be found that there occurred twenty-seven 
choices within the group, while only nine were expected to occur on the 
basis of chance expectancy. 

A comparison of the observed and expected frequencies of selection 
reveal that each of the academic groupings made approximately twice as 
many choices within their group as can be accounted for by chance alone, 
and that each of the groupings gave approximately half the number of 
choices to those of other classifications as would have been expected from 
chance. Therefore, with reference to this particular criterion, it can be con- 
cluded that each of the three groupings (Freshmen, Upper-classmen, and 
Graduates) had developed within a period of 37 days into well defined 
in-groups. 

Confidence selections. An analysis of Figure 4 reveals the patterns 
of interrelationships with reference to the selection of persons of confidence. 
As is indicated by the sociogram, there occurs a marked deviation from 
the general form of structure found with reference to the other criteria. 
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Whereas there exists a clear delineation of members into well defined cliques 
in relation to the preceding activities, the same lines of relationship do 
not prevail in relation to confidants. Among all the cliques, there exist the 
tendency to take one’s personal problems to an outsider or to the counselor. 
There are, however, evidences of some in-grouping on the basis of academic 
classification. It may be noted in Table V that both graduate students and 
upper-classmen directed as many or more selections to those of their own 
grouping as they did to any other classificatory group. The freshmmen di- 
rected only one more choice toward the counselor (eight) than to those 
of their own group (seven). 


TABLE V 
OBSERVED AND EXPECTED CHOICES FOR CONFIDENCE COMPANIONS MADE By GRADUATES, 
Upper-CLASSMEN AND FRESHMEN LIVING IN AN OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY 
DorMITORY 





Direction of Choice Observed Choices Expected Choices 





Graduate to Freshmen 0 
Graduate to Upper-classmen 2 
Graduate to Graduate 1 
Graduate to Counselor 2 


Upper-classmen to Freshmen 
Upper-classmen to Upper-classmen 
Upper-classmen to Graduate 
Upper-classmen to Counselor 


naw eo 


Freshmen to Freshmen 
Freshmen to Upper-classmen 
Freshmen to Graduate 
Freshmen to Counselor 
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The table shows especially the marked tendency for the girls in the 
dormitory to turn to the counselor with their problems, with the exception 
of the graduate students who expressed only two such choices. When 
choices made by the upper-classmen to the counselor are considered, it 
was found that five choices occurred when none were expected to occur 
according to chance expectancy. The tendency toward turning to the 
counselor is most pronounced among the freshmen. In this case, while only 
one choice could theoretically be expected to occur according to chance 
selection, the freshmen actually expressed eight. 

Nothing of significance was found when the choices made by gradu- 
ates to either graduates or upper-classmen were considered. As would be 
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expected, the graduates gave no choices to the freshmen although two should 
occur by chance. 


An analysis of the choices made by upper-classmen to either upper- 
classmen or graduates yields nothing of significance, and, as with the gradu- 
ate students, the upper-classmen directed no choices to freshmen although 
it could be expected that five choices would result from the operation of 
chance. 


A disproportionately small number of choices was expressed by the 
freshmen for either the upper-classmen or graduates. While three choices 
should be given to the graduates on the basis of chance expectancy, none 
were expressed. Somewhat similarly, four choices were expressed for the 
upper-classmen instead of the expected nine. 

Of the choices within the house, more than one third were directed 
to the counselor. From the twenty-nine choices extended outside of the 
house, nine were to parents and family, six to fiances or boy friends, three 
to local friends, eight to friends elsewhere, one to the Assistant Counselor 
of Women, one to the Counselor of Women, and one to a professor. The 
graduates directed nine choices outside the house, the upper-classmen seven- 
teen, and the freshmen three. 

While the clique formation was not as well developed with reference 
to this criterion as with the other activities previously discussed, group 
nuclei can be discerned to be emerging. Those segments of the cliques which 
showed the most cohesive structure with reference to chatting and roommate 
preference, were beginning to form a group nucleus with reference to con- 
fidence. This is apparent from an inspection of Figure 4 which reveals the 
graduate students, Numbers 32, 34 and 17 joining with an upper-classmen, 
Number 11, to constitute a nuclear grouping. 

Two other such groupings in evidence are those of the freshmen in- 
volving Numbers 31, 8 and 16, and of the upper-classmen girls, involving 
Numbers 5, 24, 19 and 23. It is of especial interest to note that the triad 
(Numbers 5, 19 and 23) which formed the nucleus of the upper-classmen 
clique and functioned as its leaders, remains as a small, somewhat more 
loosely knit clique grouping with reference to confidence. 

Aside from these groupings, the remaining structure is comprised of 
pairings, one of which is reciprocal, and of those who relate themselves to 
the counselor and/or the outside. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A Moreno technique, the sociometric test in form of a questionnaire 
was administered to thirty-six girls in a college dormitory in an attempt to 
answer three basic questions. 


The first question, “Under conditions of a dormitory situation, will a 
group structure tend to emerge after only a few weeks of social interaction?” 
points directly to the core of the present study. It has been shown that 
after thirty-seven days there had developed a group structure where previous- 
ly there had been only a minimal amount of social contact. Four major 
cliques were seen to have developed. Included within these four groupings 
were approximately 95 per cent of the individuals living in the dormitory. 
The remaining five per cent, the isolates, occupied one of the following 
positions: (1) They were not chosen by anyone else. (2) They did not 
choose anyone else. (3) There was a mutual lack of selection on the part 
of both isolates and others. 

The social structure which had evolved was seen to have remained 
fairly constant throughout the various criteria of chatting, roommate se- 
lections and eating companions. It was pointed out that approximately 30 
per cent of the subjects caused 80 per cent of the changes that did occur 
from one criterion to another. It was also shown that 90 per cent of all 
changes were made within the cliques rather than between them. This would 
seem to corroborate the fact that a social structure had largely evolved 
but had not, as yet, become crystailized. 

When the sociometric data were related to other background data 
included within the scope of the study, academic classification was found 
to provide the most significant basis for cleavage. It was revealed that 
those of similar academic status tended to clique together into well defined 
in-groups. 

The clique structure remained generally consistent for the majority 
of the sociometric criteria analyzed, varying markedly only in the instance 
of confidence selection. Here then, was a partial break-down of the clique 
structure, with the majority of the girls evidencing that while they had 
formed into clique groupings, they had not as yet become integrated into 
these groupings to the point where they would discuss their personal prob- 
lems with their clique friends. Rather, they would seek out relatives, 
friends whom they had known before entering the dorm, or the counselor, 
who happened to be a particularly affable person. 

With reference to the second of the questions, “What will be the nature 
of such a structure? Will it have become crystallized and well defined or 
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will it have remained ambiguous and only rudimentary?” it was found that 
the cliques had a surface stability but that within any of the cliques there 
was not a well defined group hierarchy, i.e., the various clique members had 
not yet found their particular position with respect to the other members 
of their clique grouping. However, the clique leaders, with one exception, 
had assumed a dominant role, and it was seen that these individuals main- 
tained this position throughout. The one exception was seen to be an 
instance of three individuals forming a triad. Leadership passed from one 
to another of these girls with each exerting her influence in a different 
situation. 

The third question, “If a structure does emerge, will it be restricted 
to a single criterion, centered around a specific activity, or do any certain 
basic structural patterns extend to more than one activity?” was answered 
by the appearance of a surface stability of all cliques. One particular basis 
for the persistence of the structures was quite apparently academic classifi- 
cation (commonality of interest). This factor, commonality of interest, 
was seen to be a major force inducing the breaking up of the girls into 
various clique groupings. At the same time, it also served as a cohesive force 
behind the almost determined stability of the cliques, particularly those 
of the freshmen and graduate girls. 

One of the more important contributions of any investigation is its 
pointing to possible fruitful fields for further investigation. Attention may 
be justifiably called to the need of investigating more intensively the 
temporal aspect of group structure, especially in an open community where 
informal leadership and interaction is less restricted. This, as well as the 
position and effect of an appointed leader upon the group, are all problems 
vital to the field of social science. 











SOCIOMETRIC AND SELF-DESCRIPTIVE TECHNICS IN 
APPRAISAL OF PUPIL ADJUSTMENT 


GEORGE FoRLANO AND J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


Bureau of Educational Research 
Board of Education of the City of New York 


Pur pose 


Recently, increased emphasis has been given to the major objective 
in education which concerns the emotional and social adjustment of the 
child. Development and growth in social relationships is regarded as of 
equal importance towards ensuring growth in the intellectual powers. 

One of the problems facing the teacher is to obtain as accurate an 
estimate as possible of the emotional and social adjustment of each pupil. 
The purpose of this study is to determine the value and effectiveness of 
assessing emotional and social adjustment of pupils by means of simple 
technics which the average classroom teacher without specialized psycho- 
logical training can utilize. 


General Design of Study 


The central problem of the study was to discover the practicability 
and effectiveness of assessing emotional and social adjustment of pupils by 
means of combining data from a self-descriptive personality inventory and 
one of Moreno’s sociometric technics. The ratings of pupil adjustment obtained 
by means of combining the data from these technics were compared with 
pupil-behavior descriptions based upon systematic records and observations 
of teachers and supervisors. These pupil-behavior descriptions were divided 
into three major categories: (1) pupils who were well adjusted, (2) pupils 
who are mildly maladjusted, and (3) pupils who are seriously maladjusted. 
The degree of correspondence between the ratings of pupil adjustment 
obtained by the self-descriptive and the sociometric technics, and the sys- 
tematic descriptions of pupil behavior and personality supplied by teachers 
and supervisors would afford at least one measure of the validity of the 
proposed group testing method of assessing pupil adjustment. 

The results of this pilot phase of Part I of the study were checked with 
the results obtained with another set of classes. This corroborative phase 
of the study employed correlational analyses to determine the effectiveness 
of the technics and procedures selected. 

In Part II of this study the various technics and methods which were 
used to assess pupil personality adjustment were abbreviated and simplified 
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for practical use by teachers. These shortened technics were then evaluated 
for effectiveness in selecting maladjusted pupils. 


Groups Employed 

In the pilot phase of Part I of this study the pupils who participated 
were 78 ninth grade pupils in New York City secondary schools. The school 
personnel involved in appraising each pupil were three or more teachers and 
supervisors who were directly involved with day-to-day instruction and 
guidance work. The results of the latter phase of the study were checked 
by data obtained from 157 boys and girls from classes ranging from the 
fourth through the ninth grade. 

In Part II of the study the pupils who were involved were boys and 
girls from five classes, one from each grade level from the fourth through 
the eighth with the exception of the seventh grade. 


Self-Descriptive and Sociometric Methods of Assessing Personality 


In order to meet the criterion of applying instruments that the average 
classroom teacher might be able to use without extended technical training, 
the California Test of Personality, Elementary Series, Form A, was used to 
obtain self-descriptive ratings from each pupil. The California Test of 
Personality consists of two sections: one attempts to assess peronal adjust- 
ment and the other social adjustment. Each of these sections consists of five 
subdivisions dealing with various aspects of personality. 

The second technic used was a sociometric one* which involved the 
choice of classmates as friends. This instrument was a friendship-choice 
blank in which the following two sociometric questions were asked: 


1. Who are your best friends in this class? Name one, two, three or 


more as you like. 
2. Whom don’t you like so well in this class; students with whom 


you wouldn’t like to associate? 


From the pupil responses to these two sociometric questions, it was possi- 
ble to draw up a table of choices as follows: (1) pupils chosen by each 
pupil as friends, (2) pupils choosing other pupils as friends, (3) mutual 
choices as friends, (4) pupils rejecting other pupils as friends, and (5) pupils 
rejected by other pupils as friends. 


* Actually, it is a near-sociometric rather than a sociometric test, as no specific 
criteria are used by the authors. However, the diagnostic value of near-sociometric 
tests has been confirmed by many workers. A study comparing the efficacy of socio- 
metric as against near-sociometric measures is still needed. The question is how “near” 
is a near-sociometric test in precisely assessing the sociometric status of an individual 
and the social configuration of a group. (Editor’s Note) 
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A third instrument involved choosing classmates who are naturally 
suited for roles in class plays. This device is a variation of the “Guess Who” 
method used by previous investigators. This instrument, a pupil question- 
naire, was called “Casting Characters for Class Plays.” Each pupil in the 
class was asked to write the name of the classmate who was best suited 
to play a particular part in a class play because he is just that way naturally. 
Sample items from the questionnaire are: 


1. Someone who is always in good humor; who laughs or smiles a 
good deal; who makes others happy. 
2. Someone who is shy about meeting people, who prefers to work 
alone rather than with others. 
3. Someone who is snobbish and conceited, who feels superior to 
others in the class. 
Similar items involved choices of pupils for roles described as cooperative, 
leader, dependable, friendly and outstanding. Other items asked for choices 
for roles described as poor loser, bookworm, unhappy and show-off. 


Selection of Maladjusted Pupils by Self-Descriptive and Sociometric Methods 

On the basis of the personality test results and from the data supplied 
by the sociometric device of friendship choices, a “blind analysis” or 
identification of pupils suspected of varying degrees of personal and 
social adjustment or maladjustment was made by a psychologist. The criteria 
used were the interrelationships and the patterns observed in the data. 
This required judgment and interpretation and was not reduced merely to 
a mechanical process. In the main, the pupils selected as maladjusted by 
this “blind analysis” tended to have low scores on one or both sections of 
the personality test, were generally pupils who were rejected by one or more 
pupils in the class or were isolates or near-isolates not chosen by pupils as 
friends, and were the pupils chosen for less desirable character roles for class 
plays. 


Comparison of “Blind Analysis” Data with Teacher and Supervisor Pupil- 
Descriptions 


Having chosen the pupils who were identified as adjusted, mildly ad- 
justed, and seriously maladjusted by means of the “blind analysis”, the 
teachers and supervisors having direct relationship with the pupils were 
asked to prepare a brief sketch of each pupil’s behavior and adjustment 
as they observed it in the classroom and in the school. These teacher-and- 
supervisor pupil behavior descriptions were based on observations, anecdotal 
records, interviews, cumulative records and available case studies. In ad- 
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dition to the writing of the sketches, the psychologist conferred by means 
of a group interview with the teachers and supervisors in order to add more 
data on emotional and social behavior to the personality and adjustment 
description thus provided. 


The next step was to compare the “blind analysis” data on adjustment 
with the teachers’ and supervisors’ pupil descriptions of adjustment. This 
was first done in a qualitative manner. As a result of this qualitative com- 
parison, an agreement of approximately 90 per cent was observed. 


This tentative procedure for assessing pupil adjustment by means of 
certain group self-descriptive and sociometric technics showed sufficient 
promise that it was decided to apply the procedure with certain modifications 
to several classes of varying ages. One of the changes made was to exclude 
the use of the questionnaire, Casting Characters for Class Plays, so as to 
reduce the number of instruments involved; the other modification was to 
use the teacher’s personality ratings of pupils and not the psychologist’s 
rating of the teacher’s written sketch of the class personal and social ad- 
justment behavior of the pupil. Each teacher was asked to rate each pupil 
in her class personal-social adjustment. For example, she was asked to 
consider the following aspects of pupil behavior: degree of the pupil’s self- 
confidence, anxiety, feelings, fears, happiness, relationship with others, 
argumentativeness, withdrawing behavior, ascendant attitudes and number 
of friends. On the basis of her total impression of the pupil’s behavior and 
expressed attitudes the teacher rated each pupil on a five-point scale of 
personality adjustment. 

The results for five class groups ranging from grades four through nine 
were utilized in verifying the initial findings. For each of these classes the 
following pupil scores or measures were obtained—the scores on Part I, 
Part II and Total on the California Test of Personality, five sociometric 
ratings and teacher’s rating of personality adjustment of the pupil. For 
these five classes contingency correlations were computed between the 
teacher’s adjustment rating for each pupil and each of the three scores on 
the California Test. In addition, correlations were computed between the 
teacher’s adjustment rating of the pupil and each of the five sociometric 
measures. Table I presents a summary of the correlations computed. 


An inspection of the results in Table I indicates that the series of 
correlations for class groups from grades 4 through 9 between the self- 
adjustment part of the California Test and teacher ratings of pupil ad- 
justment are marked and when averaged, total to .48. In averaging r’s 
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TABLE I 
CONTINGENCY CORRELATIONS OF TEACHER RATINGS OF PuPIL PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
Wits Scores ON THE CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY AND SELECTED SOCIOMETRIC 
MEASURES 





Grade 4 Grade5 Grade6 Grade7 Grade9 Average* 
Variables N=31 N=25 N=31 N=31 N=39 r’s 





Teacher Ratings and Self- 
Adjustment, California 52 AS 48 38 Al 48 


Teacher Ratings and Social 
Adjustment, California 54 51 r | 17 30 44 


Teacher Ratings and Total 
Adjustment, California 55 45 54 36 41 50 


Teacher Ratings and Number 
of Pupils Chosen a2 35 37 50 ai 39 


Teacher Ratings and Number 
of Pupils Chosen by 65 56 63 52 42 63 


Teacher Ratings and Number 
of Mutual Choices .67 .59 44 56 A4 61 


Teacher Ratings and Number 
Pupil Rejects 29 46 53 32 46 44 


Teacher Ratings and Number 
Pupils Rejected by 59 38 56 .66 48 .60 





* Calculated by use of Fisher’s method. 


several procedures are available. The most exact one is that described by 
Fisher. 

The average r’s between the social adjustment part of the California 
Test and teacher ratings, and total score on the California Test and teacher 
ratings are .44 and .50 respectively. The average r’s between teacher rating 
and (1) number of pupils chosen by, (2) number of mutual choices, 
(3) number of pupils rejected by, (4) number of pupil rejects, (5) number 
of pupils chosen by a pupil are .63, .61 .60, .44 and .39 respectively. 

In the main, the results at this point of the study indicate that the 
procedure of assessing pupil social adjustment by a combination of self- 
descriptive and sociometric technics possesses a marked degree of diagnostic 
ability for group screening of pupils for personality guidance purposes. 





1 Fisher, R. A. Statistical Methods for Research Workers (8th ed., 1941), pp. 190- 


203. 
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However, in order to meet the criterion of applying this evaluative procedure 
which an average classroom teacher might be able to use with a minimum 
expenditure of time, all of the personality instruments which were employed 
in this part of the study were shortened. Part II of this study describes the 
development of the abbreviated battery of self-descriptive and sociometric 
technics and their value in selecting pupils with poor social adjustment. 


Part II Abridgment of Methods of Assessing Pupil Adjustment 

A major purpose of Part II of this study was to check the abbreviated 
procedure of combining self-descriptive and selected sociometric technics 
for selecting maladjusted pupils in other class groups from Grade V to 
Grade IX. 

The three tests or technics which were abbreviated were the California 
Test of Personality, Elementary Series, Form A, and the two sociometric 
technics—friendship choices and selecting characters for class plays. 


Abridgment of California Test of Personality 

In the case of the California Test of Personality, this instrument was 
shortened to include only those items which distinguished between well 
adjusted and poorly adjusted pupils as determined by a combination of 
sociometric measures of assessing social acceptance.! 

In order to determine the degree to which each item distinguished be- 
tween the adjusted and maladjusted groups the correlation coefficient Flana- 
gan’s r,2 between each of the 144 items on the California Test of Person- 
ality and the total sociometric score was determined. 

Of the 144 item-correlations, there were eighteen negative correlations, 
five of them between —.20 and —.40, and eighteen zero correlations. There 
were 108 positive correlations, of which eighteen were at .40 and twenty- 
two were over .40. The item-correlations ranged from —.40 to +.62. Of 
the 40 items whose correlations were at +.40 or over seventeen were in the 
Self Adjustment part of the California Test and twenty-three were in the 
Social Adjustment section. These forty highest correlating items of the 
California Test of Personality were organized into a separate self-descriptive 





1 Anzel, Janet. “Analysis of the California Test of Personality to Find Those 
Items Which Distinguish Between Socially Well Adjusted and Socially Poorly Ad- 
justed Children at the Fifth and Sixth Grade Levels.” Unpublished Educational Re- 
search Seminar Paper, School of Education, The City College, New York, January, 1951. 

2 Flanagan, John C., “General Considerations in the Selection of Test Items and 
a Short Method of Estimating the Product-Moment Coefficient from the Data at the 
Tails of the Distribution,’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX, 1939, 674-680. 
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inventory. The score on this inventory was the total number of correctly 
answered items. 

Three of the forty items utilized, together with the corresponding 
item-correlations are as follows: 


Item-Correlation with 
Item on Abridged Personality Inventory Social Acceptability 





1. Do you feel that most of your classmates are 
glad that you are a member of the class? 62 


2. Do your schoolmates choose you as often as 
they should when they play games? 51 


3. Do you help new pupils to talk to other chil- 
dren? 43 


The total sociometric measure used as a social acceptance criterion in 
the selection of items on the California Test was employed because it dif- 
fered from the usual procedure, in which only the number of children by 
whom the individual is chosen is considered. It was felt that a broader 
basis for the determination of social acceptability or social adjustment was 
desirable. For the latter reason the five sociometric indices which tapped 
both acceptance and rejection of the pupil by his peers were employed in 
combination. Moreover, some empirical evidence of the significance of the 
total sociometric score was obtained. In an unpublished study by Edelman, 
each of the five sociometric ratings, as well as the total sociometric score 
were correlated with the ratings as to pupil social adjustment by three 
psychologists, based on behavior descriptions written by the teacher. He 
employed thirty-nine subjects all in the ninth grade. 

The correlations of the separate sociometric measures range from .32 
to .49 while the sum of the five sociometric measures correlates .65 with 
the average of ratings of the three psychologists. 


Abridgment of the Friendship-Choice Measures 


The second instrument which was shortened was a friendship-choice 
blank in which the following two sociometric questions were asked. 

1. Write the names of the three classmates you like best. 

2. Write the names of the three classmates you like least. 





1 Edelman, Jordan, “A Study of the California Test of Personality and Socio- 
metric Methods Used Singly and in Combination to Select High School Pupils in Need 
of Special Guidance.” Unpublished Educational Research Seminar Paper, School of 
Education, The City College, New York, January, 1950. 
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From the responses to these two questions five sociometric measures were 
obtained: 

(1) pupils chosen by each pupil as friends, (2) pupils choosing other 
pupils as friends, (3) mutual choices as friends, (4) pupils rejecting other 
pupils as friends, and (5) pupils rejected by other pupils as friends. Of 
these five sociometric measures only two sociometric scores were utilized 
in Part II of this study; namely, number of pupils choosing a pupil as a best 
friend and number of pupils that nominated a pupil as being liked least. 
These two sociometric measures were employed because they were compara- 
tively easier to obtain and because the mean correlation as shown in Table I 
between each of these two sociometric measures and teacher ratings were 
among the highest of the five sociometric measures analyzed. 


Abridgment of Casting Characters for Class Plays 


The original pupil questionnaire entitled, Casting Characters for Class 
Plays contained twelve briefly described roles or parts of which seven were 
negative or not socially acceptable roles and five were positive or socially 
acceptable roles. In the abridged form of this pupil questionnaire seven 
character parts were described, five negative and two positive roles. In view 
of the fact that the object of the battery of tests or measures was to detect 
pupils who may be maladjusted, it was decided to maintain a preponderance 
of negative or socially unacceptable roles. Next to the description of each 
character sketch the pupil was asked to write the names of two classmates 
he thought were best suited for that part. Examples of two of the negative 
character parts are: 

1. Someone who is snobbish and conceited; who feels much better 
than others in the class; who likes to order others around. 

2. Someone who always seems unhappy; who rarely smiles and never 
seems to have fun. 


On the basis of the pupils’ choices of their peers for the seven 
character roles, two scores were obtained—one was obtained by counting 
the number of times a pupil was mentioned for negative roles while the 
other score represented the number of times a pupil was mentioned for a 
positive role. 


Groups and Measures Employed 

In this part of the study, the pupils who were involved were boys and 
girls from five classes—one class from the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
of an elementary public school and one class from the eighth and ninth 
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grades of a junior high school. The average IQ of these classes ranged from 
97 to 102. The pupils in each class in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
were together as a group under the tutelage of one teacher for almost two 
school terms at the time of testing. However, each class of pupils in the 
eighth and ninth grades while they were together as a group for almost 
two school terms were on a departmental plan of instruction. The teachers 
who rated the pupils in the eighth and ninth grades were their respective 
home or official class teachers. 

In addition to the teacher’s rating of each pupil in personality adjust- 
ment, the following measures were available for each child: (1) the 
acceptance score which consisted of the number of classmates selecting 
him as a friend; (2) the rejection score, that is, the number of classmates 
rejecting him as a friend; (3) the number of items correct on a 40-item 
abridged form of the California Test of Personality; (4) the number of 
times a child was mentioned for negative character roles; and (5) the num- 
ber of times a child was mentioned for positive character roles. In sum- 
mary, the pupil measures used were of three types—teachers ratings, self- 
descriptive measures and peer sociometric appraisals. 


Results 


For the purpose of this study the teacher rating of pupil personality 
behavior as observed and rated by the teacher in the ordinary classroom 
situation served as one criterion against which to measure the effectiveness 
of self descriptive and sociometric measures in appraising personality adjust- 
ment. The tetrachoric correlations between teacher rating of pupil adjust- 
ment with self-descriptive and sociometric measures are presented in 
Table II. In addition, the correlation between IQ and pupil adjustment 
rating are given. 

An inspection of the results in Table II indicates that the series of 
correlations for class groups from grades 4 through 9 between pupil adjust- 
ment rating and sociometric rejection score are the highest obtained; the 
average r is .71. The average r for the five class groups for each of the six 
pairs of variables are shown in the last column of Table II. The average r 
of the five class correlations between pupil adjustment rating and self-de- 
scriptive score is .47; the average correlation between pupil adjustment and 
and negative role score is .38. The average r’s between pupil adjustment 
rating and positive role score, and between pupil adjustment rating and 
IQ are .20 and .21 respectively. The results seem to indicate that rejection 
score, negative character role score and self-descriptive score have more 
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TABLE II 
TETRACHORIC CORRELATIONS OF TEACHER RATING OF PUPIL PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
WitTH Scores ON ABRIDGED CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY AND SELECTED 
SOCIOMETRIC MEASURES 





Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Grade 8 Grade9 Average 
Variables N= 20 N = 20 N = 28 N= 27 N = 33 r’s* 





1. Pupil Adjustment 
Rating and Socio- 
metric Acceptance 
Score + 36 + .30 +.24 +.06 —.03 21 


2. Pupil Adjustment 
Rating and Socio- 


metric Rejection 
Score +.79 +.15 +.75 -+.78 + .32 71 


3. Pupil Adjustment 
Rating and Posi- 
tive Role Score +.40 +.15 +.31 —.15 +.23 .20 


4. Pupil Adjustment 
Rating and Nega- 
tive Role Score + .36 +.45 + .33 +.58 +.05 38 


5. Pupil Adjustment 
Rating and Self- 


Descriptive Score +.50 +.45 + 33 +.45 +.41 47 
6. Pupil Adjustment 
Rating and IQ +.40 —.15 + .30 + .06 +.24 21 





* Calculated by use of Fisher’s z-function. 


diagnostic worth for selection of maladjusted pupils than the acceptance 
score, positive character role score and IQ. 

An analysis of the statistical significance of the difference between 
selected average correlations was made. The average r’s involving socio- 
metric rejection score, self-descriptive score and negative character role 
score were all significantly greater than the r’s involving sociometric score, 
positive role score and IQ. 


Findings and Conclusions 

Several tentative conclusions may be drawn on the basis of the results 
of the various analyses made. 

1. If rated teachers’ observations are considered as giving a fairly 
accurate and valid estimate of pupil adjustment and maladjustment, as 
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observed at schools, it may be tentatively concluded that the California 
Test of Personality or either of its two parts, correlates highly enough with 
teachers’ ratings to be used as part of a battery to identify pupils with 
personality problems. 

2. Of the five sociometric measures, the rejection-by score was most 
consistently effective in predicting teacher rating of pupil adjustment. 

3. As between peer choices for positive character roles and peer- 
choices for negative character roles, there is some evidence to show that 
the latter are more effective for the selection of pupils with possible adjust- 
ment problems. Additional evidence in this area is needed. 

4. An abbreviated battery of personality measures was administered 
to another population of pupils from the fifth through the ninth grades. 
The results indicate that sociometric rejection-by score, negative character 
role score and self-descriptive score on a forty-item abridgment of the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality have more diagnostic worth for the selection of mal- 
adjusted pupils as rated by teacher than the sociometric acceptance score, 
positive character role score and IQ. 

5. In order to meet the criterion of applying group instruments that 
the average classroom teacher might use for the assessment of pupil adjust- 
ment without too great an expenditure of time or extended technical training, 
the findings of this study indicate that the teacher’s evaluation of the 
personality adjustment of each child should include one or more of the 
following: a knowledge of his sociometric rejection-by score, his negative 
character role score, and his score on a self-descriptive personality test. With 
reference to the latter, either part of the California Test of Personality or the 
forty-item abridgment of the California Test of Personality may be used. 
The inclusion of sociometric and self-descriptive personality data will afford 
the teacher a broad base for a more adequate appraisal of pupil adjustment 
in that peer estimates and pupil self estimates would serve to check or 
balance her own assessment based on personal observation. 

















A STUDY OF BEHAVIOR IN A HORSE-MULE GROUP* 
With Animal Sociograms 


By 


MARGARET ALTMANN 
Hampton Institute 
& 
Jackson Hole Research Station of the New York Zoological 
Society at Moran, Wyoming 


The temporary integration of a small group of horses (2-3) into a 
constant, larger horse-herd had been studied over a period of two years 
(Altmann unpublished 1948-49). 

The introduction of a horse-mule group in the large herd has pro- 
vided an interesting behavior situation during the summers of 1950 and 
1951. The small group of one horse female (10 years), one mule female 
(9 years), and one mule male (8 years) was used in pack trips through 
the summer of 1951. Every five to ten days the group returned to the base 
camp (Moran) for rest and was put into the open meadow pasture or 
corral with 15 to 35 horses of a constant group. 

The observations of this group and its integration yielded the follow- 
ing results consistently over three months time: 


A. The small unit group: 


1. The horse mare was the dominant and leading animal in the 
small (3) group. She would determine in most cases the direction 
and timing of movements for the unit group when alone. She did not 
like to eat or drink in close association with either mule and tried to 
bite and kick when body contact occurred on trail or in the corral. She 
tolerated and invited, however, the mules for cooperative defiance of 
insect-annoyance during the hot hours of the day. (See sociogram 
E II.) 


The male mule was attached to the horse mare with almost blind 
devotion, manifested by constantly trailing her and even crossing obstacles 
(8 foot fence and high river with rapids) without hesitation. When forced 
to separate from the mare, he would break a rope of one inch thickness 
easily and bay for several hours continuously after breaking loose. He 
would try to (smell) follow the trail and several times succeeded in finding 





* This study was done in connection with the major elk-behavior studies of the 
New York Zoological Society on a grant in 1951. 
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I. HORSE—MULE RELATIONSHIP 





Corral situation when horses reject mules. 
LA Mules 


the mare. When reunited with the mare, he would smell her tail portion 
and ears closely but would not mount or drive the mare. The usual dis- 
tance within which he stayed was seven yards from the horse mare. 

The mare-mule showed consistently a jealous attitude towards the 
horse-mare but stayed with her and followed free on the trail, pasture, or 
in any territory. On return trips toward the home base (Moran) she mani- 
fested also jealousy, even when ridden, for the close following position 
behind the leading horse mare and occasionally kicked the male mule 
(pack-carrier) in order to attain this position. Her range of freedom was 
consistently larger than the one in the male mule, but on pasture she kept 
an eye on the horse mare and rarely separated for more than approximately 
100 yards. Vestiges of initiative to go home, however, were apparent in 
the mule mare and in one case she and the other mule took off for several 
miles. 


B. The integration into a horse-herd 


The introduction of the small unit group into the horse herd provided 
re-adjustments and tensions in the small unit. 


~~ r, 
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II. HORSE—MULE RELATIONSHIP 





Mare Bernice 
LA Mules 


In the corral: 


Corral when other horses are not present. 


1. The horse mare sought close company of one respectively two 
geldings in the group. 
2. The mules were driven to stay: 
(a) At a larger distance from the horse-mare 
(b) At a segregated position away from the horse group. 
(c) They were driven repeatedly from the salt-lick stone in 
the east end of the corral. 


This situation forced the two mules into a common disadvantage. They 
reacted by closer association with each other and formed a “mule section” 


in the corral. (See sociogram D I.) 
On pasture and on the way to the pasture, they tried and often suc- 


ceeded in regaining the association with the horse mare. In most cases the 
male mule had to compete with the two favored geldings in the horse groups. 
Apparent was the effect of the spread of the large-group on pasture upon 
the small unit. The wider the total group scattered within the pasture the 
closer was the connection and functioning of the small sub-group within. 
An experimental test arose regularly when all animals were rounded 
up and driven one mile to the corral. On the way to the corral one animal 
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of the small unit was lured with oats into a separate pasture. As soon as 
the horse mare was gotten the mules would follow her, leaving the large 
herd. But if a mule was gotten first, the horse mare would not follow into 
the separate pasture. : 

There were three instances when the “hormonal string” attachment 
of the male mule to the horse-mare broke down. 


1. A heavy work horse mare was joining the large herd. 

2. A group of Forest Service workers with a mare crossed the trail 
(mule free carrying pack). 

3. A Park Ranger on a mare visited the camp site (mule male free 
on pasture). 


In all three cases the mule male turned to follow the strange mare at 
once and had to be driven back. 

Further observations are being planned to determine the social order 
in temporary and permanent horse aggregates. 
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SOCIAL ONTOLOGY AND THE CRITERIA FOR DEFINITIONS IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


JosEPH B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 


It is the contention of this paper that sociologists need to consider the 
nature of social reality (social ontology) in defining the concepts of their 
discipline; that the failure to take into account the ontological aspects of 
social reality in the formulation of sociological definitions leads to spurious, 
empirical research pursuits; and that the ostensible opponents to social 
hypostatization, the positivists (notably the logical positivists) and the pure 
operationalists, do admit, although unsuspectingly, an ontology of social 
reality in their respective positions. 


* * * 


Ever since man has become conscious of his environment and of his 
relation to his environment he has found it either natural or propitious to 
conceptualize the instances of his immediate sense experience. The recur- 
rent patterns of perceptual apprehensions become abstracted into mental 
images and symbolic forms capable of subsequent meaningful reference to the 
“datum” and of communicating this perception to others. Knowledge 
hinges on man’s ability to take a perceptual experience, however complex 
and rich it may be in qualities and feelings, and interpreting this experi- 
ence, through the construction of concepts, as a sign of other possible or 
actual experiences. ‘There cannot be science without concepts; the old 
notion that pure empiricism is the gateway to scientific knowledge confuses 
the ‘sensory image with the comprehension of the sense datum. It is the 
task of science to symbolize the total realm of the given through the dis- 
covery of relations connecting the clearly given with the obscurely given.’ 
In addition, the efficacy of science depends on its ability to communicate 
this knowledge to others. That is, scientific concepts must find a plane of 
common understanding. They must therefore, be defined in terms which 
are public and general. 





1 Herbert Blumer, “Science Without Concepts”, American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 36, pp. 515-33; A. Cornelius Benjamin, An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Science (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937); A. Cornelius Benjamin, The Logical 
Structure of Science (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1936); Morris R. Cohen, 
The Meaning of Human History (LaSalle, Illinois: The Open Court Publishing Co., 
1947) pp. 77-79. 
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While the origin of a concept springs from the symbolization of an 
observed event, the accumulation of concepts permits the definition of 
one concept in terms of another. In this way a new unknown term be- 
comes capable of being defined in terms of the known. A definition is in- 
tended as a rule by which a given symbol can always be eliminated through 
the substitution of other symbols. Not only must a substitution of any 
expression for the definiendum lead to understanding, it must also be equiv- 
alent in meaning to the definiendum. Two expressions are equivalent in 
meaning when they can replace each other in every proposition in which they 
occur without changing either the truth-value of the proposition or its 
capacity to yield other propositions in deduction. It is in this respect 
that definitions become tools of scientific analysis. 

In science, the purpose of a definition is to aid in the adequate expo- 
sition of the subject-matter in question and in the formulation of principles 
by relating given fact with conceptually ordered facts. Through assump- 
tion of precise and unambiguous meanings, scientific concepts become the 
elements of scientific propositions and hypotheses. 

The process of definition is to be considered a problem of logical analy- 
sis rather than one of empirical inquiry. It is the major purpose of defi- 
nitions to reveal the meanings of concepts in terms of more familiar ones 
in order to establish, in conjunction with other propositions, hypotheses or 
theorems about the field under investigation. Definitions are logical in- 
struments which tend to ultimately direct and channelize the path of em- 
pirical research.” 

In the traditional Aristotelian logic a concept is defined in terms of its 
generic characteristics, that is, those characteristics that are common to all 
the concepts (and things) of the same class (genus), plus its differentiam, 
or that which distinguishes one thing (or concept) from others within the 
same genus. 

This method of definition is based on the logical methods of classifica- 
tion and division. That is, a class of items which is called a species is co- 
ordinated with other class-species under a wider class which is their genus. 
This wider class in turn, is a species of a still wider genus, and so on. For 





2 “Definition, in the strict sense, is not possible on the empirical level. The 
clearness with which events are given is a perceptual rather than a conceptual clarity, 
ie., an extensional rather than an intentional clarity. Definition is possible only 
when symbols have been integrated into systems; but on the empirical level this 
has not yet taken place.” A. Cornelius Benjamin, An Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Science, op. cit., p. 244. 
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example, the species consisting of the study of “social organization” is 
classified together with the species, the studies of “social. change’, and 
“social disorganization” under the genus “sociology.” The species “soci- 
ology” in turn, is classified with the species “political science,” “economics”, 
“social anthropology”, under the genus “social science,” and so on. 

Diagrammatically we might give the following division of the science 
of man: 


Scientific Study of Man 





Scientific Scientific 
Study of Social Study of 
Man Naturalistic Man 





Sociology <Sociometry—> Social Psychology Political 
Science 


Other Social Sciences 








Social Social Social 
Organization Disorganization Change 


When we distinguish social organization from the other species of the 
same genus by referring to the patterns and forms of human togetherness 
we are giving the definition of social organization per genus et differentiam. 





3 Traditional logic has stated three rules governing division: (1) the genus must 
be subdivided into species which exclude one another; (2) all the species of a genus 
must be given; the division must be exhaustive; (3) the division must employ a single 
principle of differentiation (fundamentum divisionis). It has been often pointed out 
that these rules express an ideal perhaps capable of fulfillment in the most abstract 
sciences but that they have little practical value since there is no way of knowing 
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It is this notion of generic affiliation of objects (and their symbols)‘ that 
we wish to borrow for our criterion of sociological definitions. According 
to the above schemata it would appear logically necessary to include in 
our definitions of sociological concepts the differentia of social man. That 
is, any definition of a sociological (or other social science) concept should 
include the distinct characteristics of social man. If man as a social being 
involves the symbolic, the teleological, the covert, the motivational, and 
the affective, and if sociological concepts refer to social man, it would follow 
that these concepts need to be defined in terms of the teleological, the covert, 
and the affective. Setting up definitions in terms of the nature of the social 
is what we mean by social ontology. For example, those definitions of the 
community that limit it to persons and institutions residing in a given geo- 
graphical area, fail to take into account the covert propensities of persons 
who might feel more attached and more a part of another area than that 
in which they reside. The feeling of belonging to a particular community 
is as important as the actual residence in the community.® 

Ontology in technical philosophical usage refers to the general science 
of being and existence. Plato used the term évrwsdvra to describe the abso- 
lute reality of ideas. For Aristotle ontology and metaphysics, of which 
it was a branch, were described as “first philosophy,” the study of the 
ultimate nature of reality. We are employing the term social ontology to 
refer to the ultimate social “stuff,” the basic generic social reality that 
has to be taken into account in defining social objects or the concepts that 
refer to them. 





(except a priori) that a genus is exhausted by a division. And if a division is not 
exhaustive, we cannot be sure that it is exclusive. Similarly the fundamentum divi- 
sionis presents tremendous difficulties. 

4 Modern logic has objected to the existentiality implicit in Aristotelian defini- 
tion. “It is to be observed that a definition is, strictly speaking, no part of the 
subject in which it occurs. For a definition is concerned wholly with the symbols, 
not with what they symbolize. Moreover, it is not true or false, being the expres- 
sion of a volition, not of a proposition” (Whitehead and Russell, Principia Mathematica, 
ist ed., p. 11). However, as will be shown, the nominalism of modern symbolic logic 
is not as different from the traditional “real” definitions as might appear from this 


citation. 

5 I believe Park and Burgess recognized this element of predilection in their defi- 
nition of community by referring to the element of community participation as an 
index of this predilection. “An individual is not, at least from a sociological point of 
view, a member of a community because he lives in it, but rather because, and to the 
extent that, he participates in the common life of the community,” Introduction to 
the Science of Sociology, p. 163. 
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Much criticism, if not opposition, has arisen to the classificatory logic 
of Aristotle. The opposition led by the logical positivists (and the opera- 
tionalists) is directed against the metaphysical inherence of his logical sys- 
tem. It is true that the traditional logic of Aristotle is most intimately 
connected with his metaphysics. He thought of logic as an instrument of 
discovering the true relation between the general and the particular. For 
Aristotle, the general was the cause of particular occurrence and change. 
The perceived particular follows from the general, which is known in con- 
ception. Logic therefore, becomes the propadeutic by which the particular 
is proved and deduced from the general. As a judgment or proposition is 
proved or deduced, by being concluded from more general judgments through 
Aristotle’s famous syllogistic procedures, so a concept is deduced or derived 
by being formed from a more general concept. This deduction of the con- 
cept is what he calls definition. 

Some logical positivists view askance and with disdain the whole 
province of metaphysics.* For them it appears senseless to try to say some- 
thing about what is not matter of fact and the only way to avoid senseless- 
ness is either to explain the use of symbols or to say something verifiable 
about the matter-of-fact.? 

We do not have any argument with the positivists in their repudiation 
of traditional ontology when it purports to search for the “Absolute,” and 
the “ultimate.” By their very nature, propositions about the absolute be- 





8 See A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic (New York: Oxford University 
press, 1936); Herbert Feigl, “Logical Empericism,” in Twentieth Century Philosophy, 
ed. by D. D. Runes (New York: Philosophical Library, 1943), 373 ff; Albert G. 
Ramsperger, Philosophies of Science (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1942), p. 95 ff. 

7 “Our minds seem impelled to seek or to create significance in their world as 
a whole in terms of concepts originally formed to express relations within experience. 
But, we ask, what warrant have we to suppose that the world views which result are 
more than that, the products of the mind’s own impulse towards the creation of forms 
in which the imagination can rest, and a feeling of significance be enjoyed? . . . May 
not such world views, whether metaphysical or theological, prove in the end to be 
simply word patterns, drawn by developing the implications of ideas, such as the idea of 
‘Being’, ‘Perfection’, ideas which have indeed the power of evoking emotional response, 
but which are none the less merely ideas, and do not say anything about reality, 
transcending appearance,” Dorothy M. Emmet, The Nature of Metaphysical Think- 
ing (London: Macmillan & Co., 1946, p. 3). It remains a serious question whether 
presentday logicians have really avoided metaphysical positions. (See John Herman 
Randall, Jr., “The Nature of Naturalism,” in Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. 
by Y. H. Krikorian (New York: Columbia University Press, 1944), p. 378; also, 
Everett W. Hall, “Metaphysics,” in Twentieth Century Philosophy, ed. by D. D. Runes 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1943), p. 161 ff. 
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come untestable assertions, and hence of no scientific value. But there 
is a difference between propositions about the absolute and ultimate reality 
and assumptive propositions about a finite, specific reality capable of im- 
plying testable propositions about various phases of that reality. The 
social universe for us, consists of those predicables about which any other 
series of predicables would not be as scientifically tenable. There is an 
objection on the part of modern logicians (and many of the philosophical 
neo-realists)® to interpret the concepts of genus and species in terms of 
substance and attribute instead of in terms of functions and variables. How- 
ever, they do recognize that the essential feature of an analytical or nominal 
definition (in contradistinction to the Aristotelian “real” definition) is a 
construction of a logical system (a system of interrelated propositions logi- 
cally deducible, one from another, and all of them the logical outcome of 
some basic, primitive premises or assumptions) which is interpreted in terms 
of the field of knowledge to which the definiendum belongs. 


Now, how can the basic terms in a given system of knowledge be 
defined except in terms of undefinables (which, to be meaningful, have to 
be identified with the existential even though the existential may not be 
sensorially experiencable), or in the form of basic premises (which again 
must refer to reality) .® 


We are employing the concept, social ontology, to denote those essen- 
tial and distinct attributes of the social that must be taken into account 
in defining any items referred to in a social context. It consists of those 
indispensable assumptions about social reality without which truly empirical 
social science is inconceivable. “In fact, the more aware one becomes of 





3 Modern philosophical realists (the neo-realists) object to the doctrine of in- 
ternality of relations. The neo-realist substitutes for the logic of classes the logic ot 
relations. He distinguishes between connection and unification. “The ingredients of 
the world, each one a substantial reality, work together without being fused into one 
substance,” W. E. Hocking, Types of Philosophy (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1929, p. 330). 

9 “In practice, the distinction between verbal and real definitions is never so 
sharp, and even in definitions which seem altogether verbal there is generally some 
reference to the analysis of what the words stand for. Words are so fundamentally 
symbolic that it would be strange if it were otherwise,’ Morris R. Cohen and Ernest 
Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1934) p. 232. Some have even questioned the nominalness of the nominal 
definitions of Principia Mathematica (see footnote p. 300 in Ralph W. Eaton, General 
Logic (New York: Chas. Scribner’s & Sons, 1931); also C. K. Ogden & I. A. Richards, 
The Meaning of Meaning (N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930, p. 110). 
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the presuppositions underlying his [the positivist’s] thinking, in the interest 
of truly empirical research the more it is apparent that this empirical pro- 
cedure (in the social sciences, at least) can be carried on only on the basis 
of certain meta-empirical, ontological, and metaphysical judgments and the 
expectations and hypotheses that follow from them.’”?° 


To argue for the recognition of a unique social reality does not, as 
some operationalists would be prone to claim, lead to an unscientific trans- 
cendental metaphysical essence. On the contrary, modern philosophical 
naturalism—its emphasis on and loyalty to scientific method are legend— 
recognizes the “naturalness” of a unique, social nature.'! To define concepts 
in terms of the basic nature of social reality furnishes that necessary opera- 
tional framework for a social scientific enterprise. Failure to distinguish 
the social from the physical and biological universes, has led to a spurious 
reductionism of the nineteenth century physical and biological determinism. 
Distinction is, of course, not to be construed as separation. While the 
physical and the biological are involved in the social, the social involves 
something more than merely physical and biological factors; i.e., an ethos 
consisting of shared values, ends, and feelings. Only by putting our con- 
cepts in sociology within this social context do we obtain real meanings for 
these concepts. These attributes constitute the per genus et differentiam of 
the social. They constitute the universe of discourse within which the 
precise meanings of sociological concepts are delimited. Definienda make 
sense only in reference to the particular universe of discourse in which 
they fall. Furthermore, the truth of a proposition holds only within its 
proper universe of discourse.’* It is through logical division that we are 
enabled to establish the per genus definition of the social as well as trace 
the route from less specific to more specific social concepts. 

Thus it would follow that any concept denoting a particular form or 
type of human togetherness such as community, would have to be defined 
(1) in terms that differentiate this particular form of human togetherness 
from other human groupings; (2) in terms that are consistent with the 
more immediate inclusive concept or genus of which the concept “com- 
munity” is its species, ie., in terms of the distinct meaning of the generic 





10 Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936) 
p. 79. 

11 Ralph B. Winn, “Philosophic Naturalism,” in Twentieth Century Philosophy, 
op. cit., p. 525 ff. 

12 Morris R. Cohen, A Preface to Logic (N. Y.: Henry Holt & Co., 1944) p. 93. 
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concept of social grouping, or social entity, or social configuration or any 
other term denoting human collectivities per se. 


Writers on community have by and large taken care to designate, in 
their definitions, the distinctive characteristic of community. By defining 
community as a territorial human grouping, or as a spatially oriented human 
grouping (in which are found the basic social institutions), they are able 
to point to its distinctive feature that avoids identifying it with other types 
of human groupings characterized by distinct features other than the ter- 
ritorial. While this tendency takes care of requirement (1) of the essentials 
of definition there has been a conspicuous failure by some,!* to further 
define community in terms of some of the characteristics of social together- 
ness in general. 


If our analysis thus far has been correct, it would appear necessary 
in our definition of community to include in addition to its territorialness 
the essential characteristics of entity and of social. In other words, com- 
munity should become defined in terms of: (1) a set of values and sanc- 
tions; (2) identification of persons with this set of value; (3) identifica- 
tion of persons with one another as commonly adhering to the same set of 
values (this involves the degree of the feeling of belongingness to the com- 
munity; it constitutes the degree of we-ness among members of a com- 
munity; it reflects the covert propensities of persons in a group; it mirrors 
the “consciousness of kind” of the members); (4) active orientation around 
this set of values (this may be obtained through various indices of par- 
ticipation in the community such as voting, areas of trading, physical resi- 
dence, etc.). If human action is purposive and valueful, if collective be- 
havior is symbolic, and if symbolic-purposive behavior may express itself 
overtly or remain internalized covertly in the form of meanings, attach- 
ments, or attitudes, it would appear that the four parts just enumerated 
plus the characteristic of territorialness are essential to the scientific defi- 





13 Dwight Sanderson and Robert A. Polson, Rural Community Organization (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1939), p. 49-50; Jesse F. Steiner, Community Organiza- 
tion (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1930), p. 20; A. H. Anderson, “Rural 
Communities and Neighborhoods in Northern Great Plains,’ United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, April 1944, pp. 7-12; Fred 
Boyd, Merton Oyler, and W. D. Nicholls, “Rural Organization Contacts in Three 
Kentucky Communities,” Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 1934, p. 117; 
Charles G. Burr and Louis E. Moseley, “The River Community,” Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station, May 1942, p. 1. 
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nition of community if empirical research in the delineation of communities 
is to proceed on a conscious, explicit, critical level.14 


Off hand, any supposition or ontological positing about the ultimate 
social reality sets the targets for the operationalists’ guns. For them, defi- 
nition is to proceed on an instrumentalist basis, accurately describing the 
modus operandi pursued in the name of the definiens. An operationalist 
defines his terms by his measurements of “operations.” For him, public 
opinion is what public opinion polls measure. 

Much polemic has emerged of late against this crass operationalism.’ 
However, it is only fair to note that some followers of operationalism as- 
sume the more temperate attitude of a qualified operationalism. They 
have suggested that operationalism will operate in sociology only where 
the social “stuff” of sociological analysis is taken into account; that 
sociological concepts must allude to the nature of social reaiity if they 
are to be valid in sociological science.1® They are like the courtiers of 





14 Some writers have preferred to use the term society for our definition of com- 
munity. For them community constitutes a symbiotic ecological entity. We cannot 
argue with the fact that individuals may predominantly manifest a physical, spatial, 
symbiotic relationship. But if the concept community is to be logically correct and 
used sociologically, it must be consistent with the characteristics of the universe of 
discourse in which the concept is involved, viz., the attributes of the social in con- 
tradistinction to the bio-communal life of plants and animals. Sociologically, the 
human community is a society, a territorial social group; statistically, it is a physical, 
spatial aggregate. (See Louis Wirth, “World Community, World Society, and World 
Government,” in Quincy Wright (ed.), The World Community (University of Chica- 
go Press, 1948), pp. 9-20. 

15 R. M. Maclver, Social Causation (N. Y.: Ginn & Co., 1942), p. 156; F. S. C. 
Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities (N. Y.: The Macmillan Co., 
1947) p. 125 ff; Everett W. Hall, op. cit., p. 164; Allen C. Ramsperger, Philosophies 
of Sciences (N. Y.: F. S. Crofts, 1942) p. 229 ff; Morris R. Cohen, A. Preface to Logic, 
op. cit., Chapter V; William R. Dennes, “The Categories of Naturalism” in Naturalism 
and the Human Spirit (N. Y.: Columbia University Press, 1944), p. 302; A. P. Ushenko, 
The Theory of Logic (N. Y.: Harper & Bros., 1936), p. 117. 

16 Can Alpert mean anything else when he writes that “in bringing operationalism 
into sociology, we should insist that it be made sociologically relevant” (Operational 
Definitions in Sociology,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 3, p. 857). However 
Alpert succumbs to the logical dilemma when he fails to reconcile this citation with 
“As long as science clings to the well worn doctrine that things have essential natures 
in terms of which they can be defined, it will be constantly subjected to revolutionary 
changes in its basic concepts, definitions, and propositions,” IJbid., pp. 857-8. Then 
he insists again that “The defining operations must be chosen for their social relevance; 
they must be socio-meaningful. In defining social class, for instance, the physical or 
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France, exclaiming, “Le roi est mort! Vive le roi!” So with operationalism. 
Seeking to kill ontology it stresses its own kind of ontology. 


A final remark may be in order here on the relationship between social 
ontology and the theory of sociometry. It seems clear that J. L. Moreno 
recognizes the unique nature of the social in his current writings when he 
says: “Sociometry has taught us to recognize that human society is not 
a figment of the mind, but a powerful reality ruled by a law and order 
of its own, quite different from any law or order permeating other parts 
of the universe . . . . In the physical sciences, since the subject is inanimate, 
most of the emphasis has been placed upon the mechanical, physical aspects 
of the situation. We do not expect the subjects, stone, water, fire, earth or 
planets, suns and stars to contribute anything themselves to the study of 
their own selves. . . . This problem does not change much when it comes 
to infrahuman organisms, e.g., in experiments with rats, guinea pigs, and 
the like. . . . The rats or guinea pigs, so to speak, have no part in such ex- 
periments as actors in their own behalf. . . . One could say here that we 
are trying to measure the behavior of rats as it “is” and not what rats 
feel it is. . . . With animal societies one can take the stand that they are 
given and preordained just like the individual animal organisms are, but 
human society is not automatically given and preordained. Although deeply 
related to physical and biological conditions, it has a structure whose crea- 
tion and development is initiated and can be studied from within.”!* 


From these citations Moreno’s awareness of the psychological, telic, 
subjective aspect of the social can readily be seen. In order to take scien- 
tific account of this covert phase of the social, Moreno has devised several 
ingenious techniques that seek to get at the personal propensities in con- 
figurations of human togetherness. The earlier sociometric technique of 





biological actions of status groups would be, as such, irrelevant. The social must 
be defined in the terms of the social,” Jbid., p. 858. What does this mean but that 
employing concepts about social phenomena we must take into account the nature 
of social reality; that defining these concepts social-operationally presupposes a social 
existentialism necessary to these definitions. 


17 Sociometry, Vol. 12 (1949), pp. 113, 109-110. See also J. L. Moreno, Sociometry, 
Experimental Method and the Science of Society, Beacon House, 1951, pp. 31-37. 
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indexing choice-preferences* obtained from verbal responses to specific ques- 
tions raised serious doubts of correspondence between the real, inner, covert 
fact and an individual’s assertion of that fact. However, with Moreno’s 
innovations of the psychodrama and sociodrama both of which are closely 
allied to his spontaneity theory, a greater degree of correspondence between 
the overt and covert natures of man seems to be emerging. One must 
patiently await however, the objectification of these techniques, together 
with those of projective testing and non-directive interviewing to the point 
where prediction from them is put more fully to the empirical test. 

In conclusion, it would seem then, that scientific concepts in sociology 
would have to be interpreted in the light of an implied social ontology and 
social reality. This social reality if it is to be logically meaningful and 
empirically discoverable, must be couched in terms (concepts) that disclose 
its essential nature and peculiar attributes. 

Social reality can be conceived of as a triangular relationship, each 
corner of which consists of a basic aspect of this reality—the symbolic indi- 
vidual, the group, and the culture. The confluence of these basic elements— 
individuals (with their covert sentiments as well as with their overt natures) 
acting and feeling together (group) on the basis of common values and 
understandings (culture)—furnishes the basic “stuff” of social reality. The 
basic elements may of course take on specific forms and characteristics. 
Different people with different behavioral patterns and different sets of 
sentiments, variant group types, and diverse culture traits and patterns, 
constitute the particular expressions of social life and social reality. But 
as the eyeglass lens involves, as coexistent phases, a convex as well 
as a concave lens—and one does not exist without the other—so with social 
reality. Social reality presupposes the concomitance of a three-fold per- 
spective. 





* A careful reading of Moreno’s Who Shall Survive? shows that continuous 
attention has been given by him since his earliest writings to “the correspondence 
between the overt and the covert natures of man.” In fact, this is the central theme 
of the book. The misunderstanding has come from students who have not given ade- 
quate attention to the behavioral and interactional studies carried out in conjunction 
with the sociometric test, filling a large part of that volume (Editor’s Note). 








THE ORGANIZATION OF WORKING RELATIONSHIPS: 
TWENTY SOCIOMETRIC INDICES* 


RatpH M., StTocDILL 
Ohio State University 


Previous papers appearing in this journal have outlined some of the 
theoretical considerations involved in the use of time as a sociometric vari- 
able. Moreno and associates (1) pointed out the fact that time is some- 
thing possessed in equal measure by all, and showed that an individual’s 
expression of a desire to spend different portions of his time with other 
persons may be used as a differentiating index of interpersonal relations. 
Stogdill (4) described a method based on estimates of time actually spent 
with other persons, and discussed some of the difficulties involved in the 
use of such a procedure. The data presented were based on a single socio- 
metric score: the number of times a person was mentioned as being one 
with whom most time was spent. 

The present paper describes twenty variants of sociometric scores which 
may be derived from groups which are stratified vertically into hierarchial 
levels and horizontally into functional units. 

The basic sociometric question employed to elicit the data described 
in the present study is as follows, “With which members of the organization 
do you spend the most time in getting work done?” The question is asked 
in face-to-face interviews with commissioned Naval officers in connection 
with a study of Naval leadership. The basic question is elaborated as neces- 
sary in order to insure complete understanding between interviewer and 
interviewee. The interviewee is permitted to name as many members of the 
organization as he wishes. He is pressed to name at least three of his own 
assistants if he has that many and at least three officers who are not his 
assistants, but who are located in the organization being studied. An officer 
may also name officers who are located in neighboring naval installations 
other than the one under study, but such mentions are not included when 
computing the sociometric scores to be described in this study. 

In previous reports (2, 3, 4) it has been shown that the data derived 
by the method described above can be used to construct a sociogram which 
pictures the primary working relationships among the members of an 





* A cooperative contribution of the U. S. Navy, Office of Naval Research and the 
Ohio State University Research Foundation. The Ohio State Leadership Studies are 
conducted under the general direction of Dr. Carroll L. Shartle. 
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organization. Such a sociogram, when superimposed upon the formal organi- 
zation chart, shows the members with whom a given member spends the 
most time according to his own report and according to the reports of other 
members. It can be observed in such a chart that some members spend more 
working time with immediate subordinates, while others spend more time 
with members in superior echelons or at the same echelon. Some members 
work mostly with other persons within their own unit of organization, while 
some work mostly with members in other units. In order to test the sig- 
nificance of such patterns of working relationships, it has seemed desirable 
to devise quantitative indices which would reflect the characteristics of the 
patterns and which could be treated statistically. 

In the following list are described some of the scores that can be 
derived for the individual from a sociometric study of working relationships 
within a formal organization. 


Variable Description 

1. MG Mentions Given—Total number of members mentioned 
as working partner by a member. 

Z. GI Given In—Mentions given inside own unit of the organi- 


zation. The total number of members within own unit 
(department, division, etc.) mentioned by a member. 


3. GO Given Out—Mentions given to members outside own 
unit of the organization. 

4, GA Given Above—Mentions given to other members in 
echelons above one’s own in the organization hierarchy. 

5. GS Given to Same—Mentions given to members at the 
same echelon as one’s own. 

6. GB Given Below—Mentions given to members in echelons 
below one’s own, 

7. G2A Given Two Echelons Above—Mentions given to mem- 
bers in echelons two or more levels above one’s own. 

8. G2B Given Two Echelons Below—Mentions given to mem- 
bers in echelons two or more levels below one’s own. 

9. NEG Number of Echelons Given—Number of echelons in 
which are located the members mentioned by a given 
member. 

10. MR Mentions Received—Total number of members who 
mention a given member as a working partner. 

11. RI Received In—Mentions received from other members 


within one’s own unit of the organization. 


12. RO Received Out—Mentions received from other members 
outside one’s own unit of the organization. 
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Variable Description 

13. RA Received from Above—Mentions received from mem- 
bers in echelons above one’s own. 

14. RS Received From Same—Mentions received from members 
in echelons at the same level in the organization hierar- 
chy. 

15. RB Received From Below—Mentions received from mem- 
bers in echelons below one’s own. 

16. R2A Received From Two Echelons Above—Mentions re- 


ceived from members in echelons two or more levels 
above one’s own. 


17. R2B Received From Two Echelons Below—Mentions re- 
ceived from members in echelons two or more levels 
below one’s own. 


18. NER Number Echelons Received—Number of echelons in 
which are located the members from whom mentions 
are received. 


19. RM Reciprocated Mentions—The number of instances in 
which a member is mentioned by the same person whom 
he mentions as a working partner. 


20. MR/P Mentions Received/Own Assistants Ratio—Total num- 
ber of mentions received divided by the number of as- 
sistants who are officially under a member’s supervision. 


A further explanation may serve to clarify the nature of these scores. 
The GI score represents the number of persons mentioned in higher echelons, 
in the same echelon and in lower echelons with a unit (e.g. members of the 
Engineering Department mentioned by a member of the Engineering Depart- 
ment). The GO score represents, for example, the members of departments 
other than the Engineering Department mentioned by a member of the 
Engineering Department. The GA, GS and GB scores represent the number 
of persons mentioned in higher, the same, or lower echelons both within 
and outside of one’s own unit of organization. Thus, the GB score represents 
mentions given to one’s own subordinates and to the subordinates of other 
members in the same echelons as one’s own, but who may or may not be 
located in one’s own department or division, The MR/P score was included 
to determine whether a member who receives a larger MR score does so only 
because he supervises a large number of assistants who mention him as a 
work partner. 

The G2B and R2A indices have been found to yield zero scores almost 
entirely in most organizations. The G2A and R2B scores are not essentially 
different from GA and RB scores respectively. For the reasons just stated, 
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the results of variables G2B, R2A, G2A and R2B will be omitted in the 
present discussion. 

In Table 1 are shown the intercorrelations among sociometric scores 
derived from the study of a Naval Landing Ship. The subjects are 22 com- 
missioned officers, including the Commanding Officer, Executive Officer, De- 
partment Heads and several Division Heads. 


NON-SOCIOMETRIC VARIABLES 


In Table I are also shown the correlations between sociometric scores 
and four other variables: Level, R, A, and D. Level score represents a 
member’s echelon in the organization, or his location in the vertical hier- 
archy of the organization structure. The R score represents a member’s 
estimate of his own degree of responsibility as checked on a rating scale com- 
posed of items descriptive of different degrees of responsibility, The A 
score represents a member’s estimate of his own degree of authority, while 
the D score represents his estimate of how much authority he delegates to 
his assistants. 

It will be observed in Table I that level in the organization hierarchy 
is positively correlated to a significant degree with GO, GB, MR, RB, NER, 
RM and MR/P, but is negatively correlated with GA, and RA. Those who 
occupy high level positions tend to mention as work partners members who 
are outside own unit, and lower in the organization structure. They tend 
to receive more total and reciprocated mentions as work partners and these 
mentions are received from persons lower in the organization hierarchy. The 
fact that those who occupy high level positions can not give mentions to or 
receive mentions from persons above them in the organization is reflected in 
the negative correlation between level and GA and RA. 

Responsibility score (R) is positively correlated with MG, MR, RI 
and RA. Those who describe themselves as possessing a high degree of 
responsibility tend to give and receive more total mentions as work partner 
and to receive more mentions from members within own unit as well as 
from members above them in the organization. 

Authority (A) scores are not significantly correlated with any of the 
sociometric scores. Those who delegate more, as indicated by a high D 
score, tend to receive more mentions from members within own unit as 
indicated by high RI scores. 

The Level, Responsibility, Authority and Delegation scores are not 
highly intercorrelated, except for the correlation of .68 between R and A. 
The intercorrelations among these variables are shown in Table IT. 
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TABLE II 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG LEVEL, R, A AND D 
ee R A D 
Level 01 —21 —.05 
R .68 34 
A 30 





MENTIONS GIVEN SCORES 


Returning to Table I it can be seen that MG (mentions given) score 
is significantly correlated with GI, GO, GB, NEG and RM scores, but is 
not highly correlated with mentions received scores. GI is significantly 
correlated with MG, NEG and RI. Those who give mentions within own 
unit tend to receive mentions from within own unit, but these are not neces- 
sarily reciprocated mentions. GO is correlated: with MG, NEG, RB, NER, 
RM and MR/P. Those who mention as work partners persons outside of 
own unit are involved in a different pattern of working relationships than 
those who mention members within own unit. The latter receive more men- 
tions from persons in lower echelons, and from members in more echelons. 
They also give more reciprocated mentions. 

Those who mention superiors (GA) as working partners tend to mention 
members in a greater number of echelons (NEG). They do not mention 
so many members in lower echelons (GB) or receive many mentions from 
members outside own unit (RO). GS score is significantly correlated only 
with NEG. However, GB is positively correlated with MG, MR, RO, RB, 
NER, RM and MR/P. It is negatively correlated with GA, Those who 
mention members in lower echelons (GB) tend to receive more total men- 
tions, and those come primarily from members outside own unit, from lower 
echelons, from a greater number of echelons and are reciprocated mentions. 

NEG is probably the most representative of the “mentions given” 
scores since it is significantly correlated with all “mentions given” scores 
except GB, but is not highly correlated with “mentions received” scores. 


MENTIONS RECEIVED SCORES 


MR (mentions received) scores are significantly correlated with GB 
and with all mentions received scores except RA. RI scores are correlated 
significantly with GI, MR, RA, RS, RB, NER and RM; while RO is 
positively correlated with GB, MR, RB, NER, RM and MR/P. RO is 
negatively correlated with GA. It is apparent that those who are mentioned 
as work partners by persons within own unit involved in a pattern of work- 
ing relationships which differs somewhat from those who are named by 
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persons outside of own unit. The primary difference is that those who are 
named by persons inside own unit are also named by persons who are above 
them and also by persons at the same echelon in the organization. 


RA (mentions received from superiors) is significantly correlated only 
with RI (mentions received from within own unit). This is an interesting 
relationship, indicating that those who work with superiors also work with 
members of own unit, thus maintaining an unbroken chain of contacts and 
facilitating the possibility of coordination. The significance of this relation- 
ship is enhanced by the fact that RA and RI are both correlated significantly 
with R (responsibility degree). RS is significantly correlated with MR, RI, 
and NER, again suggesting a pattern of working relationships that might 
facilitate integration and coordination. RB is most highly correlated with 
GI, GB, MR, RI, RO, NER, RM, and MR/P. Here, as in the case of GB 
(mentions given below), there appears to be evidence that those who maintain 
working relationships with those in subordinate echelons are effectively in- 
volved in a wider range of relationships than those who work mostly with 
members at the same echelon or with those in superior echelons. 

NER (number of echelons from which mentions are received) is cor- 
related .90 with MR, and is also significantly correlated with GO, GB, RI, 
RO, RS, RB, RM and MR/P. These findings suggest that those who re- 
ceive mentions from members in the greatest number of echelons also main- 
tain a more complex pattern of working interrelationships. 

RM is positively correlated with all sociometric variables, and to a sig- 
nificant degree with all except six. RM is probably the most general single 
measure of working relationships as represented by the sociometric vari- 
ables included in this study. 

MR/P (number of mentions received, divided by number of sub- 
ordinates supervised) was included in order to determine whether those 
who supervise a larger number of subordinates have an advantage in re- 
ceiving mentions over those who supervise fewer subordinates. If a member 
receives five mentions and he supervises five subordinates his MR/P score 
will be 1.0. It is necessary for a member to receive more mentions than the 
number of subordinates he supervises in order to receive an MR/P score 
above 1.0. MR/P score is significantly correlated with GO, GB, MR, RO, 
RB, NER and RM. The correlation of .92 between RO and MR/P suggests 
that this variable is essentially a measure of RO (mentions received from 
outside own unit). The findings suggest that those members who supervise 
only a few subordinates are not particularly handicapped in receiving men- 
tions as working partner. 


—— 
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SUMMARY 


In summary, it would appear that sociometric indices based upon 
estimates of time spent with other members do serve the purpose of describ- 
ing the structure of working relationships within an organization. The 
method is applicable to the study of formally stratified groups. 

The following findings may be reported for the particular organization 
under study: 

NEG (number of echelons into which mentions are given) score ap- 
pears to be the most representative of the “mentions given” scores, in that 
it is significantly correlated with all “mentions given” scores, but is not 
highly correlated with any “mentions received” scores. MG (total mentions 
given) score is also a fairly representative measure of “mentions given” 
scores. 

MR (total mentions received) score would appear to be the most 
representative of the “mentions received scores”. 

RM (reciprocated mentions) score is positively correlated with all 
the sociometric variables under consideration. It is probably the most 
general measure of sociometric status of any of the variables included in 
the present study. 

The following data have become available since the manuscript was pre- 
pared. A restudy of 32 officers in a Naval District Command Staff after a 
period of one month reveals test-retest correlations of .13 for total mentions 
given (MG) and .92 for total mentions received (MR). If these may be 
regarded as reliability coefficients, then it is apparent that for the organi- 
zation studied MR is a more reliable index than MG. 

In a study of a Naval Air Station (N = 36), the officers were asked 
to name the other officers with whom they spent the most working time. 
Then they were asked to keep a log for three days in which they logged the 
time spent with other officers in working contacts. For some officers the period 
of the estimates and the period of the log overlapped, but the two periods 
were not identical. The correlation of estimated time with logged time was 
— .31 for total mentions given (MG) and .74 for total mentions received 
(MR). If logged time under the circumstances described may be used as a 
criterion score. then MR would appear to be a more valid measure of work- 
ing interrelationships than MG for the organization studied. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Moreno Institute 
A five-year Charter has been granted by the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York to the Moreno Institute. The 1952 program of training 
courses conducted under the supervision of J. L. Moreno is as follows: 
SPRING, 1952 
Course I: Monday, February 11, 7:30-9:30 p.m., for 15 weeks, at 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. Group Action Methods in Education, 
Counseling and Social Work. Principles of Sociometry, Sociodrama, Psy- 
chodrama and Role Playing. The use of these methods in practical prob- 
lems of teaching, guidance and social work. Prerequisites: A degree from 
an accredited institution of higher learning, with specialization in psychology 
and/or sociology. No charge for late registration. 
Fee: $30.00 2 semester hours 
Instructor: Nahum E. Shoobs 
* * * 
Course II: Friday, February 8, 5:30-7:30 p.m., for 15 weeks, at 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. Laboratory for Research and Practice 
in Group Action Methods. Psychodrama, Sociodrama and Role Playing ap- 
plied to actual problems of inter-personal relations in industry, social institu- 
tions, and everyday life. Prerequisites as above. No charge for late registra- 
tion. 
Fee: $30.00 2 semester hours 
Instructors: Robert Boguslaw, James M. Dysart, John Mann 
* x * 
The program of public demonstrations every Friday at 8:45 p.m., at 
101 Park Avenue, New York City, will continue throughout 1952. Special 
programs can be arranged for large groups, who may obtain a group rate 
if reservations are made in advance. 
Fee: $1.75 per person 
SPRING—SUMMER—FALL, 1952 
Four WorkKSHOP CONFERENCES 
1) Easter Conference—April 12 through 14. 
2) Decoration Conference—May 31 through June 2. 
3) Independence Conference—July 4 through 6. 
4) Labor Conference—September 1 through 3. 
Each conference takes place at 259 Wolcott Avenue, Beacon, New York 
and begins at 3:00 p.m. on the first day. 
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These intensive, short-term courses offer clinical facilities and lecture- 
demonstrations on a seminar basis. Students participate in lectures, clinical 
practice sessions and group discussions. 

Room and Board are provided and included in the fee. Preference is 
given to persons engaged in the study of the social sciences, clinicians, 
school teachers, personnel officers and all persons who will benefit from such 
instruction. 

Aiso recommended as a refresher course for former students of the 
Institute. 

Fee: $47.50. Enrollments and fee should be in our hands at least one 
week in advance of each conference. 

* * * 

RESIDENT CoursEs—July 1 through 28, July 20 through August 25, 
at 259 Wolcott Avenue, Beacon, New York. 

Intensive, long-term clinical training courses for practitioners in such 
fields as make the application of sociometric and psychodrama techniques 
and knowledge an instrument in their work, on a level acceptable by ac- 
credited graduate schools. Applicants must submit graduate academic rec- 
ord. Credit: 4 Points 

Students not desiring credit may be accepted for courses upon special 
application. 

For reservations, fee arrangements, admission requirements to courses, 
and additional information, write to: 


MORENO INSTITUTE 

Either at 101 Park Avenue, New York City, or 259 Wolcott Avenue 
Beacon, N. Y. 
Sociometry, Vol. 15, No. 1 

The forthcoming issue of this journal will contain the first study of the 
Laboratoire d’Experimentation Sociometrique et Psycho-Sociologique, en- 
titled “Selective Choices and Propinquity” by Jean Maisonneuve, G. Pal- 
made and C. Fourment. . 
American Sociometric Association Meeting 

The meeting of the Association will take place on September 4 and 5, 
1952, at Atlantic City. Details concerning the program will be mailed well 
ahead of time. 
First International Congress on Group Psychotherapy 

This First International Congress is planned to take place in April, 
1953, in Paris, France. Further information will be sent upon request. 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOW- 
— OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 


Of Soctometry, Journal of Interpersonal Relations and Experimental Design pub- 
lished Quarterly at Beacon, New York, for October 1, 1951. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Beacon House Inc., Beacon, New York; Editor Frederic 
M. Thrasher and Leona M. Kerstetter, New York, New York; Managing editor, Joan 
H. Criswell, Washington, D. C.; Business manager, Zerka T. Moreno, Beacon, New 


York. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of 
each individual member, must be given.) J. L. Moreno, Beacon, New York. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months pre- 
ceding the date shown above was: (This information is required from daily, weekly, 


semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 
J. L. Moreno 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of October, 1951. 


Mary A. WALSH 
(My commission expires Mar. 30, 1953) 
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The American Journal of Sociology 
announces an important special issue for March, 1952 on 


“THE SOCIOLOGY OF WORK.” 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Sociological Study of Work: An Editorial Foreword 
(editor in charge of this issue) Everett Cherrington Hughes 
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Single copies $1.25. 
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A Religiously Oriented Monthly Periodical of the 
Science of Human Behavior 
As Dr. John A. P. Millet, Chief Psychiatrist of the American Rehabilitation 


Committee, said in a recent letter introducing our journal to the members of 
the American Psychiatric Association, “Science which is only interested in 
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religion can provide the conviction that the goals of our patients’ efforts to 
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